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THE AMERICAN DIFFERENCES. 


HE news from America continues to excite uneasiness ; 
but there is no immediate ground for alarm, and some 
‘Transatlantic journals even endeavour to insinuate that the 
Southern States are unduly averse to war. The great body of 
the people in the Union are, indeed, occupied with disputes 
wholly irrelevant either to the recruiting question or to 
the affairs of Central America ; but the orators of the Senate 
appear determined to divert public attention from intestine 
dissensions to a foreign quarrel, and the respective leaders of 
the conflicting parties resent as an insult the imputation that 
they are less patriotically irritable and domineering than their 
opponents. The Republicans constantly accuse the English 
journals of misrepresentation in their attempts to separate 
Mr. Prerce and his Cabinet from the nation at large—in 
other words, the Opposition are by no means disposed to 
allow the PrestpeENT a monopoly of the political capital 
which may be raised by a clamour against Great Britain. 

The voluminous despatches which have been laid before the 
Senate, with reference to the Enlistment question, throw 
little additional light on the dispute. It appears that, while 
Mr. Bucuanan originally complained to Lord CLarenpon of 
an alleged violation of municipal law, Mr. Marcy preferred 
the vaguer charge of an interference with the rights of 
sovereignty. The prompt discontinuance of the recruiting 
arrangements at Halifax furnished, however, the best proof 
that the English Government was in earnest when it dis- 
avowed any attempt to tamper with American laws; and 
the judgment delivered by Judge Kang, on the 22nd of 
May, proves that neither the proclamation issued by the 
Governor of Nova Scotia, nor the payment of passage- 
money to Halifax, involved any violation of the municipal 
code. In this instance, the supposed breach of international 
comity consisted in the disregard of the municipal law 
which was attributed to the British agents. It seems now 
that Mr. Bucnanan was satisfied with Lord CLARENDON’s 

, and that Mr. Marcy relies principally on the 
alleged conduct of the English Minister after the order had 
been issued for the discontinuance of recruiting; but Mr. 
Crampron’s disavowal of the acts with which he is charged 
ought to have been held conclusive. With respect to the 
Central American question, Mr. BucHANAN appears to have 
misunderstood Lord CLarENDon’s suggestions of a resort to 
arbitration ; but it is impossible to believe that the Govern- 
ment at Washington can precipitate a war on the ground 
that an overture which might have prevented it was not 
made formally in writing. 

In the meantime, the several Conventions are absorbed 
in the important business of selecting candidates for the 
next Presidential election. The choice of the Republicans 
is not yet fixed. The Know-nothings of the Northern 
States have acknowledged, by the choice of Mr. Fitwore, 
their inability to carry the election of « member of their 
own body ; and one portion of the party, called the Pioneer 
Live Oaks, repudiate the nomination in the following figura- 
tive resolution :— Resolved—That the American party, in- 
spired by the keen sagacity of national patriotism, penetrate 
the cunning disguise behind which were concealed the fossil 
remains of the late Whig and Democratic parties, and repu- 
diate the abortive attempt thus to restore them to life by a 
corrupt species of political galvanisation.” The Know- 
nothings of the South, on the other hand, have all but 
seceded from the Order on the inevitable difficulty of Slavery. 
The Democrats will probably choose either Mr. Bucanan 
or the actual Presipent; but “ Mr. Dovewas’s friends 
are working like beavers for his success at the Cincinnati 

vention.” 
_ It is difficult for a foreigner to understand the nomencla- 
ture of the numerous sections into which the different par- 


ties are divided. An indignant Democrat complains that 
the Black Republicans stigmatize him as a Doughface ; and 
it is unfortunately impossible to forma judgment as to the 
propriety of the application. In all the Conventions, how- 
ever, it is certain that foreign politics exercise no percep- 
tible influence on the conflict of parties. Much excitement 
seems to have been exhibited on the renunciation by the 
Know-nothings of an article in their “platform,” by which they 
have hitherto endeavoured to evade the question of Slavery. 
“The Ohio men,” we are told, “were indignant—Parson 
Brown ow, of Tennessee, said he could lick any five of the 
Ohio delegation, and that five of the Tennessee delegation could 
kick the entire Ohio delegation all round the hall ;” but this 
little verbal feud was wholly unconnected with the dispute 
between England and the United States. It may be added 
that, at a subsequent meeting, “ Mr. Browntow embraced 
General Cat, and all the meeting rejoiced.” The delibera- 
tions of the Convention seem eventually to have caused 
the warmest satisfaction, for on Mr. DonELson’s nomination 
as candidate for the Vice-Presidency, Mr. Picnerr stated 
that “they had heard the result at Nashville, and he could 
assure them that the bottom had just about fallen out of 
that city, out of joy.” In fact, “the Connecticut delegation 
was the only one that maintained a stiff back-bone from be- 
ginning to end,” and only “ the friends of Groner Law, who 
played the doughface that they might-obtain the nomination 
of their candidate, are ina bad way.” 

The invasion of the Kansas Territory by the supporters of 
slavery in Missouri, for the purpose of controlling the elec- 
tions, forms with all parties the most prominent subject of 
interest. The order issued by the Presipent to the officers 
of the Federal army to support the existing or pro-slavery 
Government of the Territory, will probably meet with no 
direct resistance ; but the great majority of the House of 
Representatives is opposed to the Administration, and even 
the Senate is divided. A Washington correspondent of a 
New York paper is of opinion that Senator Witsoy, who 
spoke against the Presidential policy, “will escape with a 
whole skin, if he don’t stay out very late at night.” The 
connexion between the dispute with England and the 
Kansas controversy is indicated in a speech delivered by Mr. 
Jones, Senator for Tennessee, on the reconsideration of the 
PresIpENT’s special Kansas Message. Before he proceeded 
to vindicate “a bogus legislature and bogus laws,” the Senator 
remarked that “he had listened with pleasure to the dis- 
cussion whether Mr. Crampton should be recalled or not, and 
what measures should be taken to heal the wounded dignity 
of the country; and he would say that he would rather 
enter into a conflict with England, or any three of the 
Great Powers of Europe, than have a conflict among our- 
selves. Such a conflict might come in. consequence of dis- 
turbances in Kansas.” The policy of substituting a gra- 
tuitous quarrel for an actual cause of dissension is neither 
new nor unintelligible ; but the people of the United States 
will not easily be diverted from disputes in which their feel- 
ings and passions are engaged, to the diplomatic complica- 
tions which are so carefully maintained by Mr. Prerce 
and his Cabinet. 

The English press has generally abstained, with praise- 
worthy caution, from the use of intimidating language. A 
display of material force produces more effect on Cabinets 
than on large communities ; and in America the mass of the 
people determine the policy of the nation. The menaces 
which might be directed by a naval Power against the cities 
of the Atlantic seaboard produce no effect on the Central 
and Western districts, which in a great measure control the 
Congress and the Presidential elections. Remote from the 
possibility of actual conflict, the settlers of the West are 
comparatively indifferent to the risk of the stagnation of 
foreign commerce, and to the ruin which might be inflicted 
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on the merchants of New York. For the present, the 
warlike speeches of the Senate scarcely meet with an echo 
in the country ; but demagogiies would find it easy to foster 
an agitation against any foreign Power which should be 
supposed to attribute American inactivity to timidity. The 
friends of peace can, however, desire nothing better than that 
both the recruiting grievance and the Central American 
dispute should be fully discussed on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The absurdity of requiring something more than 
an apology for the error of the English agents will be 
increasingly obvious to all reasonable minds, the more the 
subject is considered ; and, as regards the other topic of con- 
troversy, Lord CLarENDon’s renewed offer of arbitration as 
to the meaning of the treaty of 1850 furnishes a sufficient 
answer to the sophistries of the Washington Cabinet. 
The Ministerial statements which were made some weeks 
ago in each House of Parliament have already done much 
to calm the agitation which existed, and, by the exercise of 
tact and firmness, the danger which remains may be almost 
entirely obviated. 

Some embarrassment may arise from an event which has 
lately occurred in Central America. Waker, the free- 
booting conqueror of Nicaragua, is said to have annexed the 
Mosquito territory, in defiance of the English Protectorate. 
It will probably be found, however, that the successful adven- 
turer has claimed the sovereignty of the coast rather than 
attempted to make it the subject of an additional conquest. 
The first act by which he has asserted his pretensions, 
although bold and characteristic, in no way concerns the 
English Government. A rival American adventurer, Colonel 
Kewyey, has lately claimed a large district on the Mosquito 
Coast, under colour of a purchase from two English subjects. 
The vendors, SHEPHERD and Haty, were traders on the 
Coast, who many years since persuaded a king of Mosquito, 
over whom they had contrived to establish an influence, to 
grant them a large portion of his dominions, under a species 
of feudal tenure. At a later period, a succeeding king 
rescinded the grant, on the plausible but invidious ground 
that his predecessor had been drunk when he executed the 
document ; and after many attempts to obtain the assistance 
of the English Government, SHEPHERD and HA ty appear to 
have transferred their dubious title to Kenney, who may 
perhaps have affected sovereign rights over the district in 
dispute. He has now, however, met with a competitor 
stronger and more impudent than himself; and it is 
probable that the quarrel will end in a compromise. 
Watker’s proclamation of the right of Nicaragua to 
the Mosquito Territory is, indeed, but a natural corollary 
to his assumption of supreme power in that country. 
The Republic of Nicaragua has at all times asserted 
a barren and inoperative claim to divide with Hon- 
duras the dominions which, according to the English doc- 
trine, belong to the Mosquito king; and the United 
States Government has uniformly acknowledged the 
title of Nicaragua, on the ground that no coloured race is 
entitled to claim admission into the family of independent 
nations. No steps, however, have been taken to enforce 
a claim which would have involved a collision with England. 
The half-blood population of Nicaragua has had no motive for 
encroaching on the wilderness in dispute; while, on the 
other hand, the English Government has suffered no injury 
from idle verbal pretensions. As actual chief of Nicaragua, 
Wa ker of course asserts the claim which had been put for- 
ward by his somewhat less illegitimate predecessors ; but the 
Mosquito Indians will probably not trouble themselves with 
the demands of the new pretender to their allegiance, nor is 
the English Government required to notice the proclamations 
of an individual who, according to the law of nations, is still a 
pirate and a freebooter. 

The only danger to be apprehended arises from W ALKER’s 
position with reference to his native country. The Prest- 
pENT has naturally refused, during the discussion of the 
Ciayton-BuLwer Treaty, to recognise the title of an Ame- 
rican who in violation of the principal clause of the Con- 
vention, has occupied colonies and fortified a portion of 
Central America. Now, however, it may perhaps be the 
policy of WALKER to provoke a collision with some English 
authority, in the hope of entangling his own Government in 
the quarrel ; for it will be impossible for this country to 
permit any encroachment on the dominions of the Mosquito 
Chief, although it would be a misfortune if the blood of any 
American should be shed in such an attempt. The adven- 
turers under Lopez, who some years since invaded Cuba, 


were, in accordance with justice and public law, left to the 
mercy of the Spanish Government; but WALKER may think 
that the tone lately adopted by the Administration at 
Washington is favourable to any views of aggression which 
he way enteftain. The difficulty must, however, be dealt 
with as it arises, and the civilized world will appreciate 
the justice of protests against an English ‘colony in the 
Bay of Islands, when a Government of American citizens 
established at Nicaragua claims the whole of the Mosquito 
territory. 

With respect to other elements of the dispute, England 
has only to look on. The whole nation is unanimous in 
the wish, not only to avoid war with America, but to abstain 
from offering any reasonable ground of offence. The quarrel, 
if there is a quarrel, is wholly one-sided. More insulti 
phrases have been applied to England in a three-weeks’ 
session of the Senate, than all which have ever been 
objected to as offensive to America, on the part of the 
English Press and Parliament, in the course of five years, 
As usual, however, time is likely to be the great pacificator, 
No immediate opportunity for collision seems likely to arise, 
and by the end of a few months, either the Kansas difficulty 
will have been evaded, or it will have become useless to 
attempt to bury it under declamations against England. If 
WALKER and his buccaneers should eventually annex Central 
America to the United States, it may be doubted whether 
European statesmen have any motive for interfering. 


LORD STRATFORD AND GENERAL WILLIAMS. 


tee is some interest in observing that, though the 
newspaper press has become of late years a “ power,” 
and an “ estate,” and a “ public instructor,” it perpetually ex- 
hibits traces of its original and humbler vocation—that of a 
purveyor of intelligence. The most august of our contem- 
poraries, if anticipated in a piece of news, is not above sup- 
pressing it until the very last moment at which silence is 
possible ; while, on the other hand, if it be the first to supply 
the public with some tit-bit of information, it will parade 
it, and caress it, and stickle for its authenticity, with a de 
monstrativeness which, if not a little striking, is just a little 
absurd. We have recently had a curious example of this 
journalistic fondness for intelligence which is peculiarly a 
journalist’s own. Some weeks ago, the Times startled its 
readers by the statement that Kars had been lost through 
Lord Srratrorp’s jealousy of the brave General WILLIAMS. 
It had, in fact, summarily adopted the testimony 
of a single witness, for whose natural prejudices a 
critic less eager to create a sensation would have seen 
fit to make considerable allowance. The scandal, however, 
having been once published to the world, had to be main- 
tained as authentic at all hazards; ahd accordingly, the 
readers of the Times were treated at the end of last week to an 
analysis of the new Blue-book on Kars, which, for its relation 
to the evidence on which it pretends to be a commentary, 
can only be paralleled by a defence at the Old Bailey. 


The Zimes must have intended it to be understood that 
Lord Strra‘rrorp sacrificed Kars. And this is the precise con- 
clusion which a portion of the public has drawn, as may be 
seen by the advertisements of the Administrative Reform 
Association. That remarkable body has the peculiarity 
of borrowing its charges directly from the leading articles 
of the 7imes—never from the original documents which fur- 
nish the articles with their theme ; and it has just issued an 
announcement bearing a strong resemblance to one of the 
burnt-out Wizard’s play-bills—* Fall of Kars”—“ Extraor- 
dinary Disclosures”—“ Conduct of the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople.” Now, the papers on Kars just issued 
do afford us pretty strong hints of a quarrel between Lord 
SrratForD and General WIL.iAMs, little creditable to the 
great diplomatist. They also enable us to form some conclu- 
sions on the causes of the miscarriage in Armenia. But they do 
not connect Lord SrratrorD with that miscarriage. On the 
contrary, the only justification for publishing this Blue-book 
is derived, as we shall presently show, from the evidence 
which it affords of Lord Srratrory’s energetic efforts to 
have the relief of the besieged town effected. The truth 
is, the unfavourable impressions of General WHILLIAMS 
entertained by the Ambassador had been dissipated long 
before any appreciable harm had been occasioned by the mis- 
understanding. Even if we assumed, with the Z'imes, that 
Lord Srratrorp told an untruth when he alleged that, while 
he was neglecting to answer the General’s despatches, he 
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left no stone unturned to get the recommendations of his 
correspondent adopted by the Turkish Government, it would 
still be clear that the relations of the Ambassador and 
General WILLIAMS were placed on a satisfactory footing in 
ample time to reorganize the whele Asiatic army, to 
fill Kars with stores, and to secure its communications 
with Erzeroum. Why these great strategic objects were 
not effected, in spite of the marvellous activity which 
the bitterest enemy of Lord Srrarrorp cannot deny 
that he displayed during the spring, summer, and au- 
tumn of last year, is a question which no one can 
hope to answer without a conscientious perusal of the Kars 
Papers. The analysis of the volume, of which we publish 
the first portion to-day, will, we hope, help our readers to an 
unbiassed conclusion; but we must call their attention 
to lacwne in the explanation which none of the official 
documents enable us to supply. The conduct of the Turkish 
Government looks like a miracle of apathy, childishness, 
and corruption ; but the apology of the Turks was the want 


‘of sufficient funds, and, until we know something more of the 


proceedings of the Anglo-French Loan Commission, it is im- 
possible to say that we understand the Fall of Kars. The 
reasons, too, why Mouravigrr was not effectually checked 
by a military operation planned in, and directed from, the 
Crimea, are far from being clearly disclosed. On this point 
we can only repeat the pithy remark of General MANSFIELD, 
Lord Srratrorp’s military assessor, “If I may be allowed 
to offer an opinion on the real cause of the disastrous issue 
of the Turco-Asiatic campaign, I should say that it must be 
found in the nature of the alliance, which absorbed all the 
really available means of action, whether French, British, 
or Turkish, in the invasion of the Russian soil, to the ex- 
clusion of attention to the hostile operations in Turkish 
territory.” 

We do not consider it at all certain that any disrespect to 
General WILLIAMS was implied in the original omission to 
answer his communications. It is easy to point to fifty- 
seven unnoticed despatches, and to sneer at Lord Srrat- 
ForD’s attributing his silence to the irregular departure of 
the Trebisond packet. But when one recollects that these 
despatches were pouring in just at the very crisis of the 
Crimean campaign—at a time when the confusion of which 
Constantinople was the centre was at its highest, and when 
the position of Kars was really a matter of secondary consi- 
deration—it becomes possible to believe that the hard-toiled 
Ambassador, appealed to in every difficulty from home and 
from the seat of war, may actually have been unable to do 
more than second General WILLIAMs'’s applications, and may 
frequently have been prevented from utilizing his rare oppor- 
tunities of writing by slight irregularities in the steam com- 
munication with Trebisond. As for the insinuation of the 
Times, that Lord Srratrorp showed himself “very insuffi- 
ciently studious of accuracy on a great occasion”—in 
other words, that he lied when he said that, though 
he had not answered General Wituiams, he had done 
his best to assist him—we pass it over as simply a 
piece of insolence. We most firmly believe that Lord 
StratrorD, from the first, exercised all possible pressure on 
the Turkish Government. But, unfortunately, there is no 
question that, when General W1LLIAMs had once complained 
to Lord CLarEnpon of the neglect which he supposed him- 
self to have experienced, he became, for a while, an object of 
the bitterest dislike to Lord Stratrorp pe Repcurre. The 
perpetual carping of the Ambassador’s despatches leaves no 
room for doubt on this point. No defence is possible, and we 
offer none. We can only say that, if Lord Srratrorp is, in 
some respects, the slave of personal antipathies, he has never 
been known to prefer them to his public duty ; and that, ifhe is 
apt to surrender himself to the impulses of a tempestuous tem- 
per, he suffers cruelly for the fault. Greater public services 
have been rendered by no civil servant of the Crown, but 
they are well-nigh forgotten amid the clamour of enmities 
which he has created, and the slander of cliques which he 
has omitted to conciliate. We can best tell what Lord Srrat- 
FORD loses through petulance, when we watch what inferior 
men have gained by the opposite characteristic. Who knows 
whether, if Lord Srratrorp had been otherwise organized, 
he might not long since have been added as a fourth to the 
Ties’ triad of impeccables—to the CLARENDONS, the Gran- 
VILLES, and the DaLuousiEs ? 

Lord CLarenDon intimates in these papers his approval of 
Lord Srratvorp’s conduct. This culogy, and this alone, 
Justifies the Government in publishing the Blue-book. We 


can quite understand the 7imes’ view of the matter. It 
wishes us to think that Lord Srratrorp caused the loss of 
Kars, because it said that he had done so before any one 
else; and it would have us believe that Lord CLarEnpon 
did his best to prevent the catastrophe, because it has a 
weakness for Lord Ctarenpoy. The Foreign Secretary is, in- 
deed, in a manner, the Dowsicern of the Zimes. The great 
Journal has the air of perpetually reeommending him to some- 
body or other’s care. But, though these papers should prove 
ten times over that Lord CLARENDON was “ honest,” and “ ac- 
tive,” and “earnest,” they would be an unspeakable scandal if 
the picture with which they presented us were that of an Am- 
bassador, whose credentials are not yet withdrawn, wilfully 
postponing a great duty to a petty spite, whilea Minister 
who is still in office vainly attempted to rouse him from his 
sulky inactivity. If Lord Crarenpon had condemned 
Lord Srratrorp, the merest tyro in constitutional know- 
ledge could name the courses to which the Minister's option 
was confined. He might have resigned his own office, or 
he might have dismissed Lord StratrorD DE REDCLIFFE, or 
he might have stood by him and shielded him. To express 
disapprobation of his conduct and to appeal to Parliament on 
the evidence of his delinquency, would be tantamount to con- 
fessing before Europe that there is anarchy in our Executive 
Government, and would be a gross violation of the first prin- 
ciples of our Constitution. . 


THE CONFERENCES. 


LAY-GOERS and novel-readers are familiar with the 
artifices by which authors endeavour to stave off an in- 
evitable catastrophe until the fifth act, or the third volume, 
has attained its proper completeness. Amandus and Amanda, 
although constantly approaching their happy union, are 
laboriously kept apart by transparent intrigues, or by incom- 
prehensible suspicions ; yet the experienced spectator or 
reader easily foresees the approaching solution of a problem 
which still continues to excite the solicitude of unsophisti- 
cated youth. The negotiations with Russia are far advanced 
in their third volume. Virtue and right are triumphant— 
vice is penitent and placable—the mischievous and fraudu- 
lent documents which formed the foundation of the plot 
have been torn up amidst general applause—and little 
remains except for the characters to form themselves into a 
final tableau of reconciliation and peace. In the meantime, 
Governments have a common interest with the contem- 
porary historians of political events in affecting ignorance 
and uncertainty. While there is still a possibility that the 
expectations of Europe may be disappointed, statesmen 
naturally wish to avoid, as far as practicable, the relaxation 
of the national energies; and the military preparations 
which are necessary to strengthen the hands of the Western 
Plenipotentiaries might be less popular if a general belief 
prevailed that the stores and troops despatched to the Crimea 
were little more than diplomatic demonstrations. Newspaper 
correspondents find that a season of dulness has succeeded to 
the stirring times which have for three years employed their 
pens, and the obstinate silence of the plenipotentiaries 
compels the substitution of conjectures for facts. There is 
nothing to report as to the details of the negotiations, and 
the main question of peace or war ceases to be interesting 
as soon as the answer is practically certain. It will be 
found that stormy sittings are recorded as alternating, accord- 
ing to a regular law, with the more prosperous meetings of 
the Congress, although the conscientious narrator generally 
adds that he is unable to state whether the difficulties of one 
day, and the progress accomplished on another, had reference 
to the Black Sea, the Principalities, or the rectification of 
the Russian frontier. 

The signature of the Preliminaries at an early period 
of the Congress is not the less significant or decisive from 
the circumstance that the treaty has not been formally 
proclaimed. There can be little doubt that the definitive 
conditions must be far advanced when the parties to the 
negotiations can afford to postpone the announcement of the 
results already attained. It has been usual, at the termi- 
nation of a war, to give the utmost publicity to the pre- 
liminary articles; aud in most instances, they have been 
battled point by point, and settled down to the minutest 
details. The facility with which an existing protocol has 
been converted into a treaty diminishes neither the import- 
ance nor the binding nature of the compact. In the present 
stage of the negotiations, the ingenious doubts and rumours 
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collected by newspaper correspondents ought not to cause 
undue alarm; and even the circumstance that, at an enter- 
tainment at the Tuileries, Count Ortorr spoke with ani- 
mation to Count Buot, must be supposed capable of a pacific 
interpretation. An amusing descriptiun has been published 
of a scene which probably attracted the curiosity of many 
spectators. It seems that Count Ortorr assumed a look 
of even more than usual sternness—that he drew up his 
lofty form to its full height—and that, to give effect to 
his words, he even raised his arm above the level of his head. 
Political sceptics must nevertheless be permitted to doubt 
whether the Russian Minister took the opportunity of a 
Court festivity to lose his temper in conversation with his 
Austrian colleague. To justify an unfavourable conclusion 
it would be desirable to know something more respecting 
Count Ortorr’s ordinary demeanour and gestures. It is not 
impossible that he may habitually look grave, or assume an 
erect attitude; and even if he uses gesticulation when he 
speaks, he will at all events be less singular in Paris than he 
would be in Lendon. But when bricks are to be made 
without straw, it is necessary to find a substitute. When 
the proceedings of the Vienna Conferences were in progress, 
no one thought of dwelling on the looks and gestures of the 
Plenipotentiaries. 

A treaty of peace, preliminary or definitive, though bind- 
ing on the Governments, cannot of course affect the subjects 
of the contracting Powers, until it is, by some legal method, 
made public. By withholding the formal notification, the 
belligerents would leave their respective commanders at 
liberty to continue hostilities, were it not for the armistice 
which has been signed ; but as a suspension of arms has 
actually taken place, it is scarcely material to inquire into 
the legal process by which it has been effected. The Govern- 
ments are reciprocally at peace—their armies are engaged in 
a war in which fighting is prohibited. The Preliminaries 
are, in fact, chiefly valuable because it is doubtful whether a 
precedent can be found for a rupture of negotiations between 
the provisional treaty and the definitive pacification. 

In England, the most serious Parliamentary debates 
on the termination of a war have generally taken place 
on the consideration of the Preliminaries. It was at 
this stage that Lord Bure’s Peace, in 1762, was attacked 
by Pirr and by Lord TempLe; and in 1783, Fox and 
Lord Norrs characteristically inaugurated their coalition 
by carrying a series of amendments to the Ministerial ad- 
dress of thanks. It is a remarkable circumstance, how- 
ever, that all parties agreed in declaring that the preliminary 
articles should be kept inviolate. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether Fox or Lord Jonn CavenpisH really entertained 
any objection to the pacification which they denounced ; but 
Lord Nort may perhaps have been sincere in regretting 
the unfavourable result of a war which he had so long carried 
on in defiance of the protests of his new allies. The mem- 
bers of the Coalition succeeded in their real object of driving 
Lord SHetsurNe from office; but some months later, Fox 
himself, as Foreign Minister, executed the definitive Treaty 
of Paris, founded on the preliminaries of Fontainebleau. No 
stronger precedent can be found for the proposition that the 
signature of the Preliminaries is, practically speaking, decisive 
and irrevocable. In the Autumn of 1801, the Preliminaries 
were the subject of warm debates, in which Lord GrenvILLeE 
and Mr. WinpHam censured, in the strongest terms, the con- 
ditions on which peace had been concluded ; but although 
several months still elapsed before the signature of the Treaty 
of Amiens, it was never proposed that the negotiations should 
be broken off, except on the ground that the First Consul had 
acted with bad faith in the interval by his operations in 
Switzerland and in Italy. At the last great pacification of 
Europe, the compulsory change in the Government of France 
rendered a preliminary treaty inapplicable; for in 1814, the 
Allies occupied Paris under a military convention, and it 
only remained for the King whom they placed on the 
throne to execute a definitive treaty with the conquerors. 

The first article in the Preliminary Treaty of 1783 com- 
mences with the provision that, “as soon as the Preliminaries 
are signed and ratified, a sincere friendship shall be re-esta- 
blished between his Most Curistran Mayesty and his Bri- 
TANNIC Magesty, their realms, states, and subjects, by land 
and by sea, in all parts of the world ; orders shall be sent to 
the armies and fleets to discontinue all hostility, and to live 
in the most perfect union,” &c. The Preliminary Treaty of 
1801, between England and the French Republic, is couched 
in almost exactly the same terms ; and it is further provided 


that any conquest effected after the ratification of the Prelj- 
minaries shall be regarded as non-avenue. The common 
forms habitually inserted in any legal document furnish the 
best evidence of its purpose ; and as a skeleton lease or 
mortgage indicates the nature of the contract to which it is 
applicable, a memorandum referring to an actual or in- 
tended instrument of the kind necessarily implies the in- 
sertion of the usual conditions. The marginal note or 
minute by which the Plenipotentiaries now assembled at 
Paris declared the Protocol equivalent to a Preliminary 
Treaty, is precisely equivalent to the ordinary formula, 
Lamitié sincére sera retablie.” The Powers engaged in 
the negotiation can have been influenced by no motive 
but a desire to terminate the war at the earliest possible 
period. The paraphed protocol might have served all 
the purposes of a text-book or basis for the subsequent 
negotiations ; but the Plenipotentiaries found that a further 
step was practicable, and accordingly they concluded 
Professional diplomatists must have smiled at the perse- 
verance of public writers in discussing, as a future pro 
bability, an event which has already taken place. Lord 
Patmerston’s forgetfulness as to the exact day on which a 
great war came to an end, was one of the most skilful and 
successful pieces of acting which have lately been exhibited 
in Parliament. 

The rumours of difficulties have probably not been without 
foundation, for it requires no small skill to reconcile so man 
jarring interests and prejudices; but the danger to be 
apprehended was not so much a renewal of the war as a 
prolix negotiation, with all the risks which it would involve 
of fresh embarrassments. By this time, however, even the 
incidental obstacles to a definitive treaty have, it is believed, 
been to a great extent removed, and there is reason to 
hope that the restoration of peace may be formally an- 
nounced to Parliament as soon as it reassembles. The 
admission of Prussia to the Conferences confirms the 


‘belief that the definitive treaty is on the eve of completion. 


The Allies never desired to break up the Council of the 
Great Powers which has been established for forty years, 
and it may be added that England is peculiarly interested in 
securing to Northern Germany a voice in the affairs of 
Europe; bus as long as the renewal of hostilities was 
possible, no Government could be admitted to the Congress 
without an undertaking, in case of need, to enforce its decisions 
by arms. With the certainty of peace, the reasons for ex- 
cluding Prussia disappear. Statesmen must be contented 
rather to calculate the respective forces of different States 
than to appreciate too nicely their political morality ; and in 
international discussions, the master of many legions will 
always secure attention and deference. 


GENERAL CODRINGTON AND “OUR OWN 
CORRESPONDENT.” 


W. CODRINGTON, we have just been assured 
had a very fair reputation until he became Commander-in- 
Chief in the Crimea. As soon, however, as he began to act 
on his own responsibility, he destroyed, it seems, the negative 
prestige which was all that he had to rely upon. He has 
had to put down “Our Own Correspondent,” and he has put 
himself down at the same time. Much the same may be 
said of anybody who has had the misfortune to encounter 
an unclean marauder in the streets. A lady leaves home 
with a serene conscience anda clean muslin gown ; but casual 
contact with a chimney sweep destroys her personal appear- 
ance, and, if we accept the theory of the TZimes, her 
reputation likewise. That she is dirty, is undeniable ; but 
whether it is her own fault is another question. That it is 
unfortunate for Sir W. Coprineton to have come into 
collision with the “Leading Journal,” we are prepared to 
admit ; but that a General has necessarily written himself 
into contempt because he has delivered his sentiments in 
pleonastic diction, and in a style which savours of circumlo- 
cution and obscurity, we deny. The worst that can be 
said of the General Order just published by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is that its manner is much less unex- 
ceptionable than its matter. 

This is the second time he has had to deal with a large 
public evil, abetted and encouraged by the Z'imes news- 
paper, and originating in its correspondence. The General 
has, on two occasions, protested very strongly against “Our 
Own Correspondent.” Not long ago he had to defend the army 


against the imputation of indiscriminate drunkenness. And 
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his defence was complete. Not another whisper of the 
slander was attempted. Even the Times held its tongue. 
The “ Leading Journal” was humiliated, cowed, and silenced 
—the bluff General had taken the breath out of it. But, 
though silenced, our contemporary was biding his time. Sir 
Wiu1am Coprineton had given deadly offence, and he must 
be written down. “We” must lie in wait—* we” must trip 
him up on the first opportunity. We cannot congratulate 
the Zimes either on the moment or on the method which it 
has chosen for paying off its score against the General. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s General Order is directed, not 
against the press indiscriminately, but against a single offender. 
He complains that an individual has written—and written 
for publication—certain minute details of the military works 
and operations at Kertch, and has thereby rendered a valuable 
service to the enemy. With respect to this individual, he au- 
thorizes his arrest ; and, now that he is on the subject, as the 
Times says, he “improves” the case, and, with an unmistakeable 


. reference, observes that similar mischief has been previously 


done by camp correspondents, although he is convinced “that 
the people of England have more sense” than to approve of this 
foolish and dangerous publicity :—“ They do not want to see 
the interests of the army betrayed by the thoughtlessness 
of a correspondent, or by the wish of any one to see himself 
in print.” It is very possible that General CoprincTon 
may not have expressed himself happily. An unpractised 
writer often flounders in his metaphors, and gets fogged in a 
sentence. MARLBOROUGH could not spell, and WELLINGTON’s 
French was not of the purest idiom. Admit, however, that 
Sir Wiit1aM does not understand composition—still, for all 
practical purposes, he has only said what WeELLINcToN 
said somewhat more forcibly years ago, in the following 
pithy terms :—“As soon as an accident happens, every 
man who can write, and who has a friend who can read, 
sits down to write his account of what he does not know, 
and his comments on what he does not understand; . . . 
and it would be cruel to allow the reputation of his 
regiment to be whispered away by ignorance, idleness, 
and slander.” Again, in a case still more exactly parallel to 
that which has called forth General Coprineton’s interfer- 
ence, our great Peninsular commander wrote as follows :— 
“T was astonished to see in the English newspapers an 
accurate account of the batteries and works erecting at 
Cadiz, with the number of guns, and what calibre, each was 
to contain, and their distance from each other and from the 
enemy. This must have been extracted from the letter of an 
officer.” “Massena knew all I intendedtodo . . . It 
may be right to give the British public this information, 
but they ought to know the price they pay for it, and 
the advantage which it gives the enemy.” Again — 
“This intelligence must certainly have gone from some 
officer of this army, by whom it was communicated to his 
friends in England ...I have done everything in my 
power by way of remonstrance, and have been very hand- 
somely abused for it.” 

This is pretty much General Coprincton’s case. He is 
handsomely abused for denouncing the very thing which 
WELLINGTON complains of, and for denouncing it in much 
the same terms. Information has, he complains, been con- 
veyed to the enemy, by publishing in the newspapers either 
the private letters of officers, or the communications of accre- 
dited correspondents ; and he declares his conviction that 
the British public have “more sense” than to desire news 
at such a cost. WHrLLINGToN’s letters to Sir CHARLES 
Sruarr are the exact counterpart of Sir W. Coprincron’s 
General Order ; and in both cases, “handsome abuse” is 
the penalty of a commander's discharge of his duties. The 
abuse, however, though handsome, is rather inconclusive. 
This is the second occasion on which the Zimes has tried its 
powers in this mode of refutation. Sir Caartes Napier had 
occasion to observe that that journal misrepresented history, 
falsified the life of NeLson, and forged battles and sieges which 
never took place. Our contemporary replied with the con- 
elusive allegation that the Admiral was very ignorant of 
orthography and punctuation. Says the Zimes, NELSON swept 
every harbour in Europe. Says Napier, He never entered 
one. The 7'imes rejoins, What’s the use of arguing with a 
man who does not understand the preterpluperfect tense, 
and takes unwarrantable liberties with the parts of speech } 
So with Coprinetoy. He is to be silenced by being told 
that his address is long and prosy, that his style is cumbrous, 
and his pen rather rusty, and, moreover, that he ought to have 
spoken long ago. 


It may be very unpalatable news in Printing-house-square, 
but the simple fact is, that the reputation of Our Own Corre- 
spondent, and all his congeners, is gone. The bubble has col- 
lapsed. The public knows that it has been egregiously taken in. 
History has superseded gabble. and TuLLoce 
have dispersed the mists of Russet, and Woops. For a 
time, we could not but read any stuff which came from head 
quarters; but we have been choked by our feeders, The 
most indiscriminate digestion has been saturated—the 
trough has been too coarsely and too lavishly replenished. 
The Times thinks, or affects to think, that especial ridi- 
cule attaches to the Commander-in-Chief because he punishes, 
or rather notices, an offence six months after it was com- 
mitted. Perhaps, however, Sir W1LL1AM CoprineTon has only 
taken the judicious course of postponing condemnation till 
he was sure of his culprit. He spoke when he had com- 
pleted his case, and not before. And it is possible, also, 
though it may suit the Zimes to evade this aspect of the 
General Order, that it is pointed rather to the future 
than to the past. General CoprincTon, very wisely in purpose, 
if not very elegantly in language, writes for the interests 
of other armies than his own. He emphatically de- 
nounces, for the sake of future Crimeas and other 
Kertches, the mischievous misrepresentations under which 
he and his army have suffered. He speaks now, in 
the interval of an armistice, because, under such circum- 
stances, he can more distinctly condemn the correspon- 
dence than the correspondent. The Crimean campaign 
winds up appropriately enough with leaving its débris and 
rubbish—its dilapidated camp-furniture, and the shattered, 
liquor-stained relics of the canteen and grog-shop—to the 
owls and bats. And to this mass of worn-out and used-up 
vanities, the very sweepings of the suttlers’ and vivandiéres’ 
booths, Sir W1LL1AM CoDRINGTON consigns, more in contempt 
than in anger, the effete liveliness and collapsed pretensions 
of “ Our Own Correspondent.” 


THE SESSION UP TO EASTER. 


LTHOUGH the first part of the Session has unfortu- 
nately done nothing to strengthen the position of 
the Government, the great body of disinterested and in- 
telligent politicians still desire to maintain Lord Patmer- 
sToN in office. It would certainly be unfortunate if peace 
should prove fatal to a Minister whose tenure of power would 
have been secure during the continuance of war, and there are, 
moreover, strong objections to the only rival candidates for 
a succession to the Premiership. Lord Derpy, supported by 
a minority in the country and in the House of Commons, 
would scarcely be less acceptable than Lord Joun RusseEu; 
yet for the moment it is not easy to suggest another alter- 
native. The difficulty of forming a permanent and vigorous 
Government is every day becoming more palpable. Parlia- 
ment is learning to discuss Ministerial measures as open 
questions, with little regard to the incidental consequences 
of official victory or defeat ; and as it is difficult to stake 
the existence of a Cabinet on divisions which have 
scarcely a party colour, Ministers are gradually denuding 
themselves of their due responsibility for success. The 
present perplexity will, perhaps, like many previous con- 
stitutional problems, find its own solution in course of 
time ; but prudent men are not willing to rely on chances 
and probabilities, and those who are impressed with the incon- 
venience of frequent changes and of feeble Governments 
would be disposed to support any Minister who, finding 
himself at the head of a Liberal majority, seemed ready to 
appreciate his position and to exert his power. On the 
other hand, Lord Patmerston’s supporters have a right to 
protest against the blunders and confusion which have done 
so much to weaken his influence in Parliament, and those 
who agree with the general policy and principles of a Cabinet 
are only acting a friendly part when they denounce mis- 
management and error in the conduct of business. On the 
eve of the recess, it is satisfactory to observe that a solitary 
instance of Ministerial firmness and energy has been attended 
with the success which it deserved. Sir George Grey, 
instead of giving way to the clamour of indignant Mayors 
and Town Councils, appealed to the House of Commons to 
support a measure indispensably necessary to the welfare of 
the country ; and the large majority which sanctioned the 
Police Bill may perhaps encourage the Government, on 
future occasions, to persevere in salutary proposals without 
causing unnecessary alarm and irritation. 
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The WENSLEYDALE patent might be cited, even by those who 
approve of the creation of life-peerages, as a singular instance 
of careless precipitancy on the part of its authors. It is per- 
fectly certain that the Cabinet was either indifferent or 
hostile to a measure in which two of its members took an 
exceptional interest ; yet an exertion of the prerogative which 
was, to say the least, unusual and extraordinary, ought to have 
been prompted by adequate motives, and encouraged by the 
prospect of some external support. The scheme appears to 
have originated in Lord Cranwortn’s wish to add another 
judge to the Court of Appeal, and to have been advocated by 
Lord GRANVILLE as an experiment which mightestablish a con- 
venient precedent ; whilst Lord Patmerston and his remain- 
ing colleagues seem to have thought that the creation would 
be accepted without remonstrance. The total defeat which 
followed was from the first inevitable. Nota single peer on 
either side of the House could be found to approve of the act 
as prudent or constitutional ; and Lord Lynpnurst's success- 
ful resistance to the admission of Lord WENSLEYDALE may 
probably have saved the Government from a damaging divi- 
sion on the policy of the measure. It would have been more 
difficult for the CHaNnceLtor to defend the creation on states- 
man-like grounds, than to rely on the technical argument 
that the efficacy of the QuEEN’s writ rendered the validity of 
the patent immaterial. No favour or support came from any 
quarter to compensate the Ministers for the defeat inflicted 
by Lord Lyypuurst. A few ultra-liberals attempted in vain 
to agitate in favour of a measure which they applauded as 
the commencement of a reform in the House of Lords ; but 
a general and well-founded belief that the Minister was 
influenced by no revolutionary intentions wholly frustrated 
the appeal to democratic sympathy. The experiment, which 
might have been a proof of boldness if it had formed part of a 
comprehensive policy, was simply rash when it was intro- 
duced for a limited object. The admission of half-a-dozen 
life peers was an advantage absurdly inadequate when set 
against the recognition of prerogatives in the Crown which 
had been dormant for four centuries. 


The failure of the Local Dues Bill was an error of 
another kind. Mr. Lowe is primarily blameable for the 
decisive character of the Ministerial defeat, but his superiors 
are also responsible for the introduction of the measure, and 
for deserting their colleague in his difficulties. It is true 
that the principle of the Bill was just and reasonable, but 
abstract equity is only one of the elements which a Minister 
must take into consideration in framing his measures. A 
good cause is injured when it is unreasonably pressed, nor is 
any Government bound, except in redemption of some spe- 
cific pledge, to court a Parliamentary defeat. The opposition 
by which the Bill was met might have been calculated 
beforehand, and it is by no means certain that it might not, 
by a judicious mixture of conciliation and vigour, have been 
disarmed and overpowered. If the Ministers had desired to 
exhibit their own weakness, and to give the Corporation of 
Liverpool an easy triumph, they would have put forward the 
very arguments of which Mr. Lowe became the spokesman. 
A strict logician may be satisfied with the consciousness 
that, although he may be outvoted, his premises are sound, 
and his syllogisms impregnable ; but the official debater who 
makes his adversaries a present of every popular prejudice, 
truism, and fallacy, exhibits a singular want of practical tact 
and capacity. Paradoxes are out of place in Parliament. The 
House of Commons wisely holds itself incompetent to discuss 
the original conditions of society, or to examine into the pri- 
mary foundation ofproperty. The old maxim that vested rights 
are sacred is not less defensible than the more ambitious 
modern dogmas which affect to define the tenure and duties 
of property ; but whether good or bad, it is the creed of 
Parliament, and the Minister who asks permission to 
introduce an exceptional limitation ought not only to accept 
the rule, but to guard himself against the suspicion of 
undervaluing it. An innovation should always be introduced 
and recommended as the legitimate application of a recog- 
nised principle. In some cases, indeed, it is necessary to 
take the bult by the horns; but Mr. Lowe, for the purpose 
of overthrowing a single antagonist, attempted to grapple at 
once with the whole herd, Comparative inexperience may 
excuse, if it cannot justify, the failure of an able Ministerial 
subordinate ; but the circumstances of the defeat may 
convey a useful lesson to the present Government and to its 
successors, 


It is an undoubted grievance that certain outports should 
take toll on goods which are consumed in the interior of 


the country. If Liverpool exacts an octrot on articles which 
enter its precincts, the tax ought to be returned, in the shape 
of a drawback, as soon as the goods proceed to Manchester, 
Had the case been laid simply and dispassionately before the 
House of Commons, it is possible that the result might have 
been that which actually followed ; but there would have 
been little scope for the rhetorical indignation of Sir F. Tur- 
SIGER, nor would Mr. Carrns have had the opportunity of 
producing his stringent and forcible argument. It was for the 
Government to consider whether Liverpool and Newcastle, as 
well as Hull and Bristol, might not have received some offer 
of compensation, for the sake of peace, if not on the ground of 
equity ; and, at all events, if the reasons against a compromise 
preponderated, the interference with property ought to have 
been studiously guarded and explained. It was wholly unneces- 
sary to dispute the tenure of all corporate property whatever, 
for the sake of depriving the Liverpool Corporation of a par- 
ticular source of revenue. Every borough in the kingdom, 
not to mention colleges, and the Church itself, was menaced 
by Mr. Lowe's sweeping propositions. It is perfectly true 
that, in many respects, corporate rights are less sacred than 
those of individuals ; but in Jaw, both kinds of property are 
equally unquestionable, nor is it easy to determine the limit 
or the nature of the distinction. Mr. Lowe's assertion, that 
no man can have a vested right in the property of another, 
is either a quibble or a blunder, Tithes, rent charges, rights 
of way, and easements of every description are as much 
protected by law as the corporeal hereditaments from which 
they arise. Every lord of a manor claims his market tolls by 
the same title which the Corporation of Liverpool derives from 
a private vendor. The Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
entrusted with the carriage of a doubtful measure, challenged 
a gratuitous contest on first principles, and deservedly 
encountered an inevitable defeat ; while the superior members 
of the Government exhibited a timidity not less remarkable 
than the rashness of their colleague. With the exception 
of Mr. Barnes, who dealt only with an incidental part of the 
question, not a single Minister rose to assist Mr. Lowe ; and 
the Opposition, after enjoying the discomfiture of an official 
orator, was indulged with the spectacle of a divided Govern- 
ment, indifferent to the fate of a measure for which the 
Cabinet was responsible. The Partnership Bill has since 
been withdrawn, with the humiliating confession that its 
clauses failed to accomplish the object for which they were 
drawn. It is to be hoped that the responsibility of this 
bungling attempt at legislation will not be thrown exclu- 
sively on the Vice-president of the Board. Lord Srantey of 
Alderley is the head of the department, and he occupies a 
seat in the Cabinet. 

The Commission on the Crimean Report is a subject too 
large for incidental discussion ; but it cannot be denied that 
here also the Government has acted with indecision and im- 
prudence. Mr. Pret’s speech on Sir De Lacy Evans's 
motion exhibited that peculiar form of indiscretion which is 
so signally characteristic of conventional and passionless 
officials. Lord PALMERsToN too often leaves subordinates to 
determine the tone in which a debate is to be conducted ; 
and the good-humoured and conversational summary with 
which the Prime Minister closes a discussion is too late to 
remove the unfavourable impression which previous errors 
has produced. 

The list of mistakes committed down to the Easter vacation 
may be closed with the course which has been adopted with 
reference to Church-rates. It is difficult to form an opinion 
as to the best method of settling that question, but Lord 
Patmerston and his colleagues have undoubtedly selected 
the most effectual machinery for keeping it unsettled. Only 
the Archbishop of Canrersury, with a council of bewildered 
bishops, could have devised the scheme of transferring 
legislation to the vestries of all the parishes in England. 
The Primate has already been frightened out of the 
device which he was frightened into a year ago, but the 
Government have adopted the project which its author 
has abandoned; and Church-rates are in future to dis- 
appear by degrees, though not until every ratepayer has 
enjoyed his share of the bad blood which successive contests 
will occasion. 

The Peace which will probably be announced when 
Parliament reassembles will give the Government a 
chance of popularity. It is much to be wished that the 
opportunity may be improved, so as to preserve the country 


from a change of Ministry, or from a dissolution which 


would lead to no definite result. 
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THE SADLEIR INQUEST. 


HE result of the inquest on the cause of Sanuerr’s death, 
if it has not retrieved the character of Coroner's Juries, 
has at least not brought any additional discredit on the insti- 
tution. ‘The court has at all events abstained from doing 
mischief; and to have returned the verdict to which the 
evidence, universal opinion, and common sense alike pointed, 
is a great triumph for one of Mr. WakLey’s gossiping con- 
claves to achieve. It has been decided that Joun SapLem 
put an end to his own existence, being at the time in perfectly 
sane and sound mind. Such, unquestionably, is the fact in the 
case of nine suicides out of ten ; and for once, a jury has been 
found to speak the simple truth. Yet, perhaps, there is not 
much to boast of here. Had Sapiere been less notorious— 
had his defalcations been on a smaller scale—had he been a 
sinner of a less splendid type—it is possible that we might 
not have witnessed this novel breach of precedent. We have 
for once got the truth, because it was a great case ; but had 
it been one of the ordinary vulgar instances of self-murder, 
we should too probably have had a repetition of the stereo- 
typed imbecility and untruth of Temporary Insanity. 
SapLeIR is pronounced felo-de-se, not so much because the 
evidence to that effect is stronger in his case than in that of 
the last knave who robbed his master’s till, and then threw 
himself into the river, as because he has plundered to the tune 
of a million sterling. Heis made an example of, not because 
the facts are unusually clear, but because his name is covered 
with especial infamy. In a less flagrant case, the incon- 
veniences of such a decision would probably have been held to 
counterbalance its truth, for a verdict according to the 
evidence would have been attended with an amount of un- 
popularity which a Coroner’s jury is rarely willing to face. 
But it happened that public opinion was strongly excited 
against SapLEIR, and nothing was risked by speaking the 
truth. Justice chanced, for once, to be popular. 

We have so often and so strongly argued against the 
propriety of entrusting inquiries into insanity to such a tri- 
bunal, that, now that a Coroner’s jury has returned an un- 
exceptionable, though very exceptional, verdict, we must 
repeat our hope that measures will be taken to abolish this 
sort of investigation. The line taken by Mr. Manyine be- 
fore the Hampstead Jury is enough to condemn it. Before 
a jury empanelled to try a mere matter of fact, that gentle- 
man thought it sufficient merely to urge the inconvenient 
consequences of truth. His argument reads very much as 
follows :—“ You are bronght here to find out how Joun Sap- 
tein died. That he died by his own hand there can be no 
question ; but you must say whether he was sane or insane 
at the moment he swallowed the prussic acid. You are 
sworn to declare, on your consciences, what your belief on 
this head is. You have heard a great deal of evidence on 
the point, which very likely will bring you to a certain con- 
clusion. That conclusion, however, is a very awkward one. 
Tt may be a true one—but it is highly inconvenient. It will 
entail no end of trouble—it will involve a strange and dis- 
agreeable disposition of money. It will actually give the 
goods and chattels of the deceased to the lord of the manor. 
On the whole, a little perjury will save a world of difficulty. 
Just say that SaDLEIR was insane, when you know he was 
not. As Lord Denman said in the Hamppen case, the 
balance of convenience is against doing justice in this 
instance.” 

Justice itself is degraded when one of its tribunals can be 
thus trifled with—and that, too, with impunity. For Mr. 
Mannie only echoes the general language about the verdict of 
felo-de-se. It is inconvenient, and therefore unpopular. And 
no doubt it really is inconvenient in its legal consequences. 
Felony involves civil death and forfeiture of goods. But 
would it not simplify matters to do away with this legalism ? 
We see no reason why, in the case of murder or treason, a 
man’s individual sins should be visited on his creditors or 
his family. In the East, it was once customary for wives and 
children, slaves and household, to be burnt when the master 
was hanged or impaled ; and it may still be the law that the 
goods of the felo-de-se in Hampstead shall go to the lord of 
the manor, as deodands once did. So far Mr. Manninc may 
be right enough in his enumeration of the possible evils 
resulting from this arrangement, and his argument is com- 
plete against depriving the representatives of a felon of their 
legal interest in his property. But this is no ground for 
denying, in the face of evidence, the fact that a felony has 
been committed. 

We are not prepared to say that, fiction though it be, the 


doctrine which brands suicide as felony should not be up- 
held. Self-murder is a crime of dark dye against society. 
It inflicts a most cruel taint upon a family—it breaks up 
social relations—it is a special treason against the hearth 
—it brings infamy and social disadvantage upon wife and 
children. Whatever deters or repels from its commission 
may well be retained. We do not, indeed, propose that the old 
law which committed the suicide to the cross road and the 
stake—a practice the origin of which is curiously forgotten 
and mis-stated, since it originated rather in humane than in 
contumelious feelings—ought to be revived. The man who 
lays violent hands on himself is not likely to be very fearful 
of dishonour after death, or to be especially anxious for 
Christian burial. But whatever personal ignominy can be 
attached to the memory of such a criminal as SADLEIR is 
pronounced to be, let it be inflicted. Let the man still be 
legally regarded as the felon that he is, by every possible 
title—felon on himself, and felon against his fellow men 
—felon to God as well as to man—felon to this world and 
to the next. 

For all practical purposes, the Crown may be allowed to 
retain that barren title to the goods of felons with which itis 
at present invested. The right is never enforced ; and nofelon 
of the DERWENTWATER magnitude is likely to leave property 
which the State may, as in that notorious case, appropriate. 
The real difficulty is with life insurances. It is conceiv- 
able, if not probable, that a man meditating suicide may, 
under the influence of a dishonesty which he may think 
proper to elevate into family affection, desire to enrich his 
children at the expense of an insurance company ; and against 
this the companies ought to have some remedy. At present, 
most of them adopt the convenient rule of paying no policy 
even in the case of a maniacal suicide. This is clearly an 
injustice, though the wording of policies may technically 
warrant it. A man’s family ought no more to be deprived 
of its property because, from purely physical causes, a father 
becomes a maniac and a suicide, than if he were killed by 
a railway collision. He is no more responsible for epilepsy 
or dementia than for paralysis. When insurance companies 
solve the knot by making suicide, under whatever circum- 
stances, a ground for vitiating a policy, they adopt a course 
which, even if legally defensible, is utterly and palpably unjust. 

A word in conclusion with Mr. WaKLEy. ow comes it 
that his admirable summing up on the SapLetr inquest was 
followed by so very unexceptionable a verdict? Either he 
had to deal with a jury unusually intelligent and alive to 
their duties, or his habitual clearness and precision have 
hitherto been thrown away on very stolid and unreasoning 
anditories. Is it that Mr. Wak ey was exceptionally im- 
pressive, or that his jury was exceptionally impressible ? 
We cannot divest ourselves of the suspicion that his excel- 
lent charge is to be accounted for by the state of the public 
mind ; but now that he has got so firm a grasp of the law— 
now that he sees so clearly that a coroner's inquest has 
nothing to do with consequences—we trust that we shall 
hear of fewer instances in which decency, truth, and pro- 
priety are set at nought by the mischievous and miserable 
conventionalism of the matter-of-course verdict, Temporary 
Insanity. We do not go to the extent of Sir Perer Lauriz 
in asserting that it is in a magistrate’s power to “put down” 
suicide, but we have no doubt that the common sense dis- 
played in the result of the SapLerr inquiry will tend in that 
direction. 


THE PUBLIC-ROUSE PRESS. 


fg eee is a point in journalism at which we descend beneath 
the region of responsibility—of apr 9 responsibility, that 
is, not of moral, for we are not speaking of publications charac- 
terized by anything immoral in language or intendency. On the 
contrary, the portion of the press to which we allude affects a 
sort of rough honesty and dogged independence—it has a severe 
code to which it triumphantly adheres, and which it rigorously 
enforces on others. But it is absolutely unaffected by political 
responsibility—it has not the most distant notion of ever bein 
called on to govern, or to represent the governing body. Accord- 
ingly, it hesitates at no difficulties, admits of no compromise, never 
spares its censure, or abates its praise. Even the most foolish 
of the journals directly connected with one or other of the great 
political parties is kept under a certain restraint by the very 
opinions and associations which it desires to imprint on the 
public mind as the signs of that section of the ery body 
which it desires to see in power. But a paper which does not 
address the governing class at all is under no obligation to 
square its sentiments with the possibilities of actual legislation. 
The most conspicuous example of a journal of this description 
is the Morning Advertiser—a paper which, as most of our 
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readers are aware, belongs to the Association of Licensed 
Victuallers, and is taken in by every licensed victualler 
in the kingdom. It addresses itself to what are called 
“Pot-house Politicians’—the habitués of the bar, who are 
wont to entertain and express the strongest political opinions, and 
who, not having the remotest fear of being obliged hereafter, as 
Secretaries of State, to recant what they say, can grumble, blame. 
invent, and bluster as much as they please. We wish to guard 
as explicitly as possible against being Ly ages to confound such 
a paper as the ote Advertiser with the class of low dema- 
gogic journals. We only notice it as the recognised means by 
which all eminent British prejudices find expression, In sur- 
veying the wide field of English journalism, it is a curious and 
interesting study to trace the effects of the absence of political 
hope. In Parliament, the representatives of the Morning Ad- 
vertiser and its readers are those members who love to make all 
kinds of impossible motions, resolutions, and amendments, and 
then quietly submit to have them negatived without a division. 
They have no chance, and they know it; but they roar like 
nightingales, and that is a pleasure in itself. 

The immediate effect of this absence of responsibility is that 
the popular view on every question is expressed in its most 
exaggerated form. The Morning Advertiser is for making Russia 
pay all the expenses of all the Allies—it has the gravest sus- 
picions of the Court, and believes that Prince Albert procures 
the appointments of ensigns by the basest intrigues—it looks on 
the Pope as the scarlet lady, and on every nunnery as a sink of 
iniquity. The conduct of the ee pe! abolition of Church- 
rates—Foreign Affairs—are all handled with the same impetu- 
osity, the same blindness to facts, the same scorn of expediency. 
A casual reader would conclude that, if the licensed victuallers 
were autocratic, we should have, in about a fortnight, the best of 
all possible worlds. We will take a few examples, and will take 
them all from the numbers that have appeared within the present 
month. Instances are so abundant that we need not go far to 
look for them. 

The Morning Advertiser of March to contains, in a leading 
article, the following passage :— 


For the last fourteen days our diplomatic representatives in Paris have been 
closeted with the craftiest agents of an astute and ambitious Power. These 
fourteen days in the crisis we are passing through are an epoch of incalculable 
importance. With sorrow and indignation we ask, What has Parliament, 
during this space of time, done towards an honourable solution of the all- 
engrossing European and Asiatic questions at issue ? What course of action have 
the chosen guardians of our liberty and interests requested from the servants of 
the State? What treacherous schemes, at home and abroad, has Parliament 
denounced? What broad line of policy has it laid down for the future ? 
What conditions has it imposed on Government before going into the vote 
of supply ? 

This is a novel theory of representative institutions. Once a 
fortnight Parliament has to tee treacherous schemes at 
home and abroad. In the pot-house there is never any lack of 
treacherous schemes. The Czar is always raising some petty 
potentate against us in India—Prince Albert is always introduc- 
ing a German army into Great Britain—Cardinal Wiseman is 
always edging intothe See of Canterbury. ask the brandy- 
and-water statesmen, ‘ when the thing is as plain as daylight to 
us, is it hidden in blackest night to the fools who represent us?” 
England expects every man to do his duty, and the first of 
duties is to denounce treacherous schemes.” A model member 
would be a man who would come down every day and gravel 
assert that there was a ton of gunpowder under the Speaker's 
chair. If he followed this up by resolutely refusing to vote a 
halfpenny of the public money until the Government put down 
American slavery, restored Poland, and cut off the incomes of 
the bishops, he would be a paragon of perfection, and might ride 
on the white horse of the tap-room until he was tired. 

We are afraid our publican friends are not very ardent Church- 
men—at any rate they denounce the Church fiercely when so 
interesting a topic as church-rates is on the carpet. They even 
use a rather unhandsome logic, and argue against church-rates 
from the uproarious and unmannerly glee with which a successful 
opposition to a rate is hailed. Their wrath is especially excited 
against the Bishop of Exeter, “the distinguished advocate of 
church-rates, or an equivalent.” The latter alternative is pecu- 
liarly obnoxious. It is a trick, they say, which might answer 
with the Bishop of Exeter's natural flock—meaning thereby, as 
law-pleadings have it, a flock of Roman Catholics—but it is far 
too late in the day for the people of England. The language of 
the Bishop, we must observe, may account for the employment 
of rather strong language in return; for, in his letter to Dr. 
Lushington, he compares the opponents of the rate to Judas 
Iscariot. He gets as good as he gives. But there is something 
exceedingly mysterious and perplexing in the exact formwhich the 
retortassumes. The Advertiser says that the Bishop isthe patron 
of confessionals in churches, nunneries, credence-tables, altars, 
lighted candles, crucifixes, ‘and we know not what other foul- 
nesses and trumpery;” and therefore “aman cannot but think 
of the Apostle’s character of Judas when he tells us that he bore 
a bag to carry everything that he cast into it.” We confess we 
do not catch the pot of this sarcasm; for it would be hard to 
conceive why a man should carry a bag at all, unless it would 
fulfil the very limited purpose ascribed to it. 

Lord John Russell is down in the world just at present, and 
the Advertiser is as inclined to kick him as any bod can be. 
To addition to all his other sins, he voted against Sir W. Clay's bill 


and perhaps this might have astonished others besides the writer 
for the ouliiodwends. But not one in a thousand would have 
used such plain language, or have snuffed out the candle of 
the champion of the Reform Bill with so little remorse. We 
read— 

It must be painful to the political friends of Lord John—supposing he 
any left—to sities the dining twaddle which he delivered on W ednesday a 
We should strongly advise this fallen politician to keep quiet for the 
future, in the obscurity to which the voice of the country has consigned him, 
and not provoke the review of those political misdeeds for which no better 
satisfaction can be given than his future abstinence from interference with 
the efforts of those who are earnestly and honestly seeking to serve the 
country. 

If the common necessities and manifest facts of home legisla- 

tion do not suffice to impose restraint on political daring, we 
might be sure that anything so abstract and recondite as the rules 
ofinternational law would be still moreinadequate. The Advertiser, 
for instance, treats the notion of paying the Sound Dues, or any 
compensation for their abolition, with sovereign contempt. The 
legal difficulties caused by the geographical configuration of the 
Baltic, and the long acquiescence of all Europe in the payment, are 
dismissed summarily on the ground that the Danish monarch is 
a “ lieutenant of the Czar.” The Government of Denmark is a 
* buccaneering Government,” and the exaction of dues ispiratical. 
And as striking expressions suggest striking parallels, we are 
informed, in conclusion, that Europe is hardly in the humour to 
acknowledge as a right in Denmark a custom she annulled 
at the cannon’s mouth before Algiers, ‘‘ whose Dey, no doubt, 
could boast of as venerable rights of piracy as any that King 
Christian can produce.” ‘The general scope of the article, 
indeed, carries us much farther, and we gather that the results 
of the Paris Conferences must necessarily be nugatory if we 
permit ourselves to be dictated to by a ‘‘ Muscovite nominee.” 

The standing Utopia of these easy-going politicians is the 
restoration of Poland. It is just possible that this great act of 
retribution might, if the war had continued, have been seriously 
attempted by the Western Powers; but it would have been a 
task of gigantic difficulty, and, even if successful, of constant and 
anxious responsibility. The Advertiser sees no difficulty in. the 
matter whatever. “Europe must be re-created; we say, we 
must re-create Europe.” Such is the language employed. It 
might seem we had only to stamp, and armed legions would 
spring from the soil—only to wish it, and these regiments would 
be encamped on the Vistula. The decree of the public-houses is 
that ‘‘ the empire shall not be left intact, the like of which the 
world has not seen since the days of Rome.” And then follows 
the remarkable information that Rome was far better than 
Russia, because, ‘“ wherever the Roman legions carried havoe, 
they also bore along with them enlightened laws and institutions, 
the freedom and civilization in which they themselves rejoiced”— 
especially, we presume, in Gaul and Sicily. These ineffectual 
fulminations of an anger which neither calculates means nor 
notices intervening obstacles, are really little removed, either in 
sense or language, from the mandates addressed, on the landing 
of the English, to the officers of the Celestial Empire, “ to cut the 
barbarians in two at the waist, and to throw them into the 
sea.” 

At the same time, we should be sorry not to acknowledge that 
these political speculations, based as they are on warm convic- 
tions and popular traditions, have their good side. There are 
constitutional advantages to be traced to such exponents of 
uneducated feeling as gather round the fire of the public-house 
parlour. The knowledge that their actions are canvassed with 
keenness and fervour by men whose instincts are often right, 
although their opinions may be wrong, tells upon the conduct of 
those who really govern. A statesman knows that although, 
in nine cases out of ten, his errors will only be punished by the 
loss of power, yet, in the tenth, he may call down on his head 
a storm of popular indignation before which the boldest 
may tremble. ‘The inevitable tendency of aristocratical govern- 
ment is to acquit all offenders, and pass over all offences. 
The tone of polite society suggests the use of mild 
language in speaking of all—guilty or not guilty —who 
are within the pale. It is oan to have a check on 
this; and a check, though not a very efficient one, is 
really found in the stern criticism of those who have nothi 
to lose by even exaggerated denunciation. If we atten 
a Kossuth meeting, or read the Advertiser, we are ‘told that 
every body is to be impeached—that most leading statesmen ought 
to be hung—and especially that the highest of gibbets should be 
reserved for Lord Aberdeen. All this is ludicrous enough; but 
easy as it is to slur over official misdemeanours, it would be still 
easier if these fierce patriots were silenced. And it must be 
owned that there are conspicuous instances in which events have 
shown that their judgment has been more sound than that of the 
class above them. Whenee has come the firm opposition to 
Russia—an opposition that despised difficulties—that did not 
calculate thecost of war—that has kept the West united—that has 
triumphed so signally? Not from the English aristocracy, but 
from the English people—not from the governingclasses, but from 
the governed. It came from that unflinching hatred of despotism 
which, among the bulk of the nation, has never been frittered 
away, as almost all strong feelings are frittered away, by the 
doubts learnt from wide experience, and by the usages of re 


society. Such feelings are rarely safe guides, but they are 80 
sometimes. Generally, we should about as soon think of taking 
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our opinions from the politicians of the pot-house as from a 
coterie of blue-stockings ; but there are, we must own, occasions 
when unreason rises above reason, and the vulgar are greater 
than the great. 


THE DEFENCE OF KARS. 


NOTHER volume of disaster and disgrace. The blunders 
A of Crimean officials are surpassed by the crimes that destroyed 
a Turkish army, lost a Turkish province, and gave to Russia the 
only triumph which she has gained since the commencement of 
the war. Bat for us there is one redeeming consideration—the 
ruin was almost exclusively the work of the Turks themselves, 
while the glory of staving-off the evil day, and preserving the 
honour of the army when it was no longer possible to retrieve the 
campaign, belongs to our own countrymen, General Williams and 
his gallant companions in arms. No more difficult position than 
his could be imagined. He found the army to which he was 
attached plundered by every officer, from the highest to the lowest, 
cheated of its pay, its food, its clothing, and its medicines, by men 
- entrusted to provide for its wants, and so practised and hardened 
in their villany that they could be checked by nothing but force, 
and intimidation. All these evils General Williams had to reform 
as he best could, without any recognised power or authority 
except the prestige which belonged to the title of British Com- 
missioner, and the dread which English influence at Constan- 
tinople might inspire in the minds of a set of drunken, debauched, 
dishonest Pashas. And he succeeded, so far as success was pos- 
sible without the cordial assistance of the Turkish Government. 
He failed, indeed, at last, for want of supplies and reinforcements 
which had been repeatedly promised, and as often withheld—but 
not till he had converted the rabble that ran away at Kuruk- 
Derih into the brave and well-organized army that repulsed the 
assault of 30,000 Russians on the heights of Kars. 


There was but one way of doing this, and that was by virtually 
assuming the functions of Commander-in-Chief. When a great 
work had to be done, and he saw that he was the only man to doit, 
he did not stop to scrutinise minutely the limits of his undefined 
authority. In the spirit of Nelson’s glorious disobedience to 
orders, General Williams saved the Turkish army in the teeth 
of the Turkish commanders. Those who could not be made to 
bend io his will he used the whole influence of England to dis- 

lace ; and by his own energy, backed by the pressure which 
rd Stratford, in spite of some petty jealousy, applied to the 
Ministers of the Porte, he succeeded at last in obtaining a nominal 
superior, whose great recommendations were that he was not 
bent upon robbing the troops, and was willing to be guided in 
all things by the will of the British Commissioner. If he had 
reorganized the Turkish army, in the exercise of an unlimited and 
unquestioned authority, he would have achieved a task worthy 
of all commendation and honour ; but that he knew when it was 
essential to take upon himself power beyond what was strictly 
committed to him, and that he did not hesitate to do so, iss 
merit of a yet higher order. He has shown that England could 
produce one soldier at least who would not sacrifice an army to 
regulations, and who never shrank from the responsibility which 
circumstances thrust upon him. The instructions under which 
he had to act gave him no more real authority over the Pashas 
of the army of Asia than Messrs. Russell and Woods had 
over Lord Raglan and Marshal Pelissier. He was, in fact, 
a sort of Government “‘Own Correspondent” at the seat of 
war. He was to ascertain and report on the condition of the 
Turkish force, and the efficiency of its officers. Of himself, he 
was authorized to do nothing but write voluminous despatches, 
leaving it to Lord Clarendon and Lord Stratford to apply the 
requisite pressure to the Ottoman Government. His position as 
Commissioner was not even formally recognised by the Porte ; 
and recalcitrant generals were able to assert, as they did, with 
some show of truth, that his presence with the army was without 
the sanction of the Seraskier at Constantinople. From the 
first, it was contemplated that he should receive the military rank 
of Ferik at the hands of the Sultan; and in September, 1854, 
when General Williams had but just reached Kars, Lord Stratford 
was reminded from home of the necessity of instructions being 
sent to the Turkish General to defer to the advice of the English 
Commissioner, and of the authority of the latter being supported 
by ahigh Turkish rank. A couple of months were, unfortunately, 
lowed to slip away before the necessary application was made 
to the Porte, and as much more time po Be before the General 
received the important firman which created him Williams 
Pasha, with the rank of Ferik. 


When he -— om the army was in a state of total dis- 
organization. had lately suffered a disgraceful defeat, 
with the loss of several guns. There was no discipline, and 
no drill; the pay was from a year to a year and a-half in 
arrear; the rations were sandal plundered by the officers to 
the extent of a quarter, or more; and the muster rolls were 
double the actual number of the troops, so that the generals and 
colonels might charge for supplies twice as large as were actually 
wanted. The debt of the army was heavy—its credit was gone— 
and there was no specie in the chest. Even the drugs belonging 
to the hospitals were stolen, and sold by wholesale in the bazaar 
of Erzeroum. The men were as badly off for clothes as our own 
troops in the Crimea, and the surgeons were grossly ignorant. The 
officers were all rogues—most of them drunkards—and very many 


cowards. The poten were empty—there were no means 
of transport—and the most valuable of the cannon were lying 
abandoned in the mud, half-way between Trebizond and ino 
roum. Zarif Pasha was the Commander-in-Chief who had 
reduced the army to these straits, while successfully ied in 
filling his own pockets at the expense of the troops. if 
about to be superseded by Sena, test remained at his pos 
enough to give the Commissioner a taste of his quality, and a 
little experience of the true way of managing a Turkish general, 
The most pressing necessities at that time were, to get the 

into winter quarters at Kars—to teach some of the recruits how 
to handle their muskets—and to secure provisions, medicines, 
and fuel. Zarif’s reply to all remonstrance was, “ that he knew 
best how to manage and quarter his troops.” But General 
Williams had a sovereign remedy for insolence of this kind. He 
simply read to him the despatch in which the whole truth was 
written for the information of the English Government, and of 
the still more dreaded Padishah—and Zarit promised to attend 
to every suggestion he might make. At this very time, however, 
he was preparing for Constantinople a muster-roll of 27,000 men 
when the actual force did not exceed 14,000, and he was too 

an offender to be cured by a single menace. 


At the instance of the Commissioner, Lord Clarendon—who 
throughout supported him with the utmost energy—insisted on 
the disgrace o Varif and his colleagues. It was evident that the 
army could not be reformed without the punishment, or at least 
the recal, of the commanders who had systematically robbed it. 
The personal vigilance of General Williams was, however, not 
wholly lost even on a force under the command of Zarif. He 
succeeded in getting some effectual steps taken for housing the 
troops, and by daily visits to the kitchens he contrived to com 
the colonels to feed their men. But the wholesale robbery could 
only be checked by strong measures at Constantinople; and the 
wants of the army in arms, ammunition, and clothing, and, 
above all, in money, had to be supplied from the same source. 
For months, the Commissioner besieged Lord Stratford with 
applications to procure the punishment of one general after 
another, the decoration of a few exceptionally honest officers, 
and the despatch of the necessary supplies. Every request was 
energetically backed by the English Government, and, with 
scarcely an exception, was strongly pressed upon the Porte by the 
Ambassador at Constantinople. Semitione excuses were elicited 
—sometimes promises—frequently it was asserted that the Com- 
missioner’s demands had already been complied with—and occa- 
sionally complaints were made that the Loan Commission held 
the control of the only available funds. But whether the fault 
lay with the Seraskier, with the subordinate agents of the 
Turkish Government, or with the Mixed Commission, the 
result was that nothing was done until after months of delay, 
and the greater part of the requisitions were never attended to at 
all. In April, General Williams writes that, in spite of all his 
representations, not a shoe or a knapsack, a boot or a sabre, had 
been sent to him—nor a single Infantry or Artillery recruit, to 
fill up the casualties of the previous year. He had been toiling 
at his thankless task without encouragement, and without even 
a reply from the Ambassador. At length he remonstrated, and 
committed the unpardonable offence of transmitting his com- 

laints to the Foreign Office. A rebuke to Lord Stratford 
ollowed, and the effects of it are to be traced throughout his 
correspondence, until, towards the close of the campaign, the 
gallant struggle at length won the Ambassador's admiration, and 
almost cured his ill-temper. It does not appear that the 
Porte could, by any additional remonstrances, have been 
driven to do more than it did, and there is some apparent 
justification for Lord Stratford’s assertion that he did not allow 
his personal feelings to interfere with his public duty; but 
it is also true that his letters are full of carping inquiries as 
to what the Commissioner’s authority re was, and of 
jealous complaints that he assumed powers with which he had 


never been invested. 

One specimen of Lord Stratford's despatches will suffice to show 
the unfortunate a which he displayed with regard to 
General Williams. Writing on the 19th of February, rey ee 
the Earl of Clarendon, he says :—‘* Whatever the Queen’s . 
missioner requires on military grounds for the improvement of 
the Sultan’s army, I shall continue to urge on the attention of 
the Ottoman Government. Whatever ap to me beyond the 
limits of his commission, and of questionable advantage, I shall 
feel myself at liberty to reserve for special instructions from your 
Lordship.” It is but justice to the Ambassador to add 
that he was content to vent his spleen in words, an 
seldom thought it n to confine his interference within 
the rigid limits which he affected to observe. In another part 
of the same despatch, he complains that “the Commissioner 
asserts in practice a — of being obeyed without hesitation, 
whether the object of his suggestion be the punishment or 
removal of an officer accused by him, the correction of an abuse, 
the introduction of an improvement, or the direction of a military 
operation ;” and he adds that, if such are his powers, he differs in 
nothing from a Commander-in-Chief, except in not being charged 
with taking the field in person, and directing the operations on 
his single responsibility. ‘The Porte,” says I Stratf 
“does not put this construction on his authority, nor have 
so read my instructions as to ask for more on his than a 
fair reliance on his judgment in matters affecting the administra- 
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tion of the army, a respectful attention to his advice and sug- 
gestions for the promotion of its efficiency, and that amount of 
. confidence as to military movements and plans which ought to 
be inspired by the intimate relations subsisting between the 
respective Governments.” ‘The Ambassador goes so far as to 
suggest that the abruptness of General Williams's charges, the 
violence of his threats, and the dictatorial spirit of his pro- 
ceedings had been unfavourable to the friendly relaticns he was 
directed to maintain, and to the reforms which it was essential to 
introduce. 

The opinion of the Home Government on this subject may 
be gathered from a despatch sent about the same time to 
General Williams, in which his proceedings are fully ap- 

roved, and he is informed that Lord Panmure considers that 
it will be impossible for him to do any good unless he is allowed 
more discretion in organizing the army of Kars. Knowing the 
sort of men with whom the Commissioner had to deal, there can 
be no doubt that the Foreign Secretary more correctly appre- 
ciated his position and necessities than did the able but testy 
Ambassador at the Porte. Nor did Lord Clarendon scruple to 
use language of unaccustomed stringency in his despatches to 
Lord Stratford. “The British Government insist’”—‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government will not be trifled with”—detailed reports 
are required, “in compliance with the instructions that so fre- 
quently, but in vain, have been addressed to your Excellency”— 
such is the style of the communications addressed to the 
haughty Ambassador. Bold assumption of necessary power on the 
part of the Commissioner, petty spleen on that of the Ambassador, 
and peremptory instructions from home, took the place of the 
cordial co-operation which ought to have united every British 
functionary. Happily, however, this lamentable exhibition of 
ill-temper does not seem to have seriously impeded the measures 
in progress. In the same despatches in which Lord Stratford 
vents his bitterest insinuations, he relates the energetic efforts 
which he made to urge the Ministers of the Sultan to carry into 
efiect the wishes of General Williams; and if those efforts often 
failed, it was rather from the sluggishness or inability of the 
Porte than from any lack of pressure from the British Embassy. 
Nor should we omit to state that the course of time and the 
gallantry of General Williams appear at length to have mollified 
the acerbity of the Ambassador, and to have awakened in him 
some amount of that cordial sympathy which was scarcely less 
important to the common cause than the vigour which he dis- 
played on almost every occasion. 

But we must return to the narrative of events. Shukri, 
the successor of Zarif Pasha, together with the chief of his 
staff, Hussein, adopted from the first a tone which left our Com- 
missioner no option but to obtain their recal, or to resign his 
own position. All information was as carefully concealed from the 
Englishman as if he had been an enemy. The Pasha ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed that he would not allow General Williams 
to interfere with him. His demeanour was studiously insolent, 
until the threat of an appeal to the British Government made him 
all submission and civility. Shukri continued, however, to 
thwart every attempt to put down the peculation and drunken- 
ness in which he and his inferior officers delighted to indulge, 
and his removal became essential to the existence of the 
army. As a means of deterring the many unworthy officers 
whom it was impossible to dismiss en masse, the punishment of 
Shukri and Hussein was most strenuously urged on the Porte. 
All that could be obtained was the appointment of a new Com- 
mander, Vassif Pasha, with power, if he pleased, to send 
the delinquents to Constantinople for trial. Vassif seems to 
have been a man of easy temper; and on his arrival at head- 
quarters he was not a little alarmed at the Commissioner's demand 
that he should at once arrest his predecessor in command. 
In this, as in every subsequent difference of opinion, the superior 
energy of General Williams prevailed. The culprits were sent 
to Constantinople in disgrace; and though the jealousy of 
English interference, or some more substantial considerations, at 
last procured them an acquittal, a great object had been gained 
by the triumph of General Williams in the camp. 

From that time he wielded the army at his pleasure. He 
both planned and executed the fortifications of Erzeroum; 
and, with the assistance of his English coadjutors, he or- 
ganized the defence of Kars. His decision overruled the 
opinion of the Turkish General, who was for abandoning the 
city on the first appearance of a besieging army, and he 
alone conducted the stubborn defence. The instructions given 
to Vassif on assuming the command accounted, in part, perhaps, 
for his accommodating demeanour. They sequived him “ not to 
look upon Williams Pasha as a stranger, but to consult with 
him frankly on subjects of reform and military matters.” Wil- 
liams Pasha is described as “‘one of the chief commanders enjoying 
the high consideration of the Sublime Porte.” What was much 
more material was, that the disorganization of the army was 
frankly admitted, “the disgusting practice of peculation’ duly 
denounced, and Vassif authorized to use every species of severity 
towards offenders. The instructions were, in fact, a reflec- 
tion of General Williams's despatches, and it was obvious that 
their adoption of his reports and recommendations was tanta- 
mount to placing him at the head of the army. So, at least, 
Vassif seems to have read his commission; and from the time of 
his arrival, the ill-discipline, tion, and drunkenness which 


English Pasha. By the end of winter, a small, but resolute 
and well-organized, force was established in Kars—the environs 
were secured by a system of redoubts—the garrison was full of 
confidence—and the General did not doubt that a successful 
defence might be maintained, if only sufficient supplies were 
furnished, or an adequate relieving force despatched to kee 
open the communications with Erzeroum and the coast. The 
position of the little army was known both in the Crimea and in 
Constantinople. Omar Pasha was eager to exchange his inglorious 
watching and guarding at Balaklava for an active campaign in 
Asia—General Vivian and his contingent mustered 10,000 strong 
at Buyukdere, and as many more in Roumelia—Beatson’s irre. 
gular horse were available—and if Sebastopol should fall, there 
would be some part at least of the European allies of the Porte 
at liberty to make a rapid diversion in the direction of Kars, 
Such were the prospects of the besieged when Mouravieff invested 
the fortress in the month of June. We must leave to a future 
occasion the inquiry why their hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 


THE NIGHTINGALE IN SEVEN-DIALS. 


| hg is a wide step from the Crimea to Crown-court, Seven-dials— 
from the blood-stained heights of Inkermann to the grimy 
precincts of Catnach. Yet no less wide is the fame of an English- 
woman, young and fair as she is brave; or—to clothe our idea 
in the Tupperian form—such 
but a single radius is 
In the circle of fame which surrounds 
A noble and true-hearted woman. 


Far as the winds can blow, or waters roll, has been borne the 
name of Florence Nightingale. She has been lauded mm blank 
verse, bepraised in sounets, apostrophised almost as often as the 
moon, done into anagrams, worked into country samplers in pink 
worsted, between a brown anchor and a crimson cannon—yea, 
the Poet of Piccadilly himself has thought seriously of her as an 
addition to the fiftieth edition of the Protestant Lyre, or Leaves 
for Elect Chickens, to the great horror of his discreet and pious 
publisher. The Jupiter of Printing-house-square has devoted 
many sheets of inky thunder, and much resin, to celebrate her 
sweet name and deeds. She has been carped at by Exeter Hall, 
and sniffed at by Sir John Dean Clapham, accepted by that 
virtuous old lady the Morning Herald, approved of by the Eza- 
miner, cheered . every Spectator who has heart, soul, and voice, 
raved over in the Dispatch, extolled in a thousand Gazettes, and 
—greatest of all praise—sneered at in the Record. One would 
imagine that “the force of praises could no further go.” But 
there is a fame beyond what can be conferred by ten thousand 
Poets’ Corners, or by the sanctified abuse of the Record. Once 
in a century, perchance, such fame befals a man—still more 
rarely, a woman. ‘The descent into the abyss of crime is ever 
easy ; and again and again in the cycle of years, greatness in vice 
is achieved, such as appals mankind, 

And makes a silence through the listening spheres. 


But the ascent to the heights of true single-hearted heroism is 
steep, and hard to climb. Obstacles abound, and perils beset the 
path. Many a heart that bravely and nobly began the upward 
toil faints and dies with the task but half-achieved. Now and 
then, however, from the common herd of men shines forth some 
being of pure, unsullied fire—the fire of genius, chivalry, and love 
—that with one swift step achieves the loftiest height, taking all 
hearts by storm, and illustrating by a single act the purest earthly 
conception of virtue and true greatness. Such a one is Florence 
Nightingale. Her name has taken root in the hearts of the 
English people, and its very sound carries with it sunshine, and 
peace, and comfort to many a mourning widow and many an 
anxious wife—in the palace of the noble and the hut of the 
easant. From Johnny Groat’s to the Land’s End, it is as well 
nown as that of Victoria or the Iron Duke. It has at last inspired 
a poet in the classic region of Seven-dials; and henceforth the 
Nightingale in the East \ives enshrined in immortal song. In a 
word, Mr. Catnach, of Monmouth-court, has printed upwards of 
two hundred thousand copies of a song bearing the above title, to 
be sung and sold by itinerant minstrels throughout England; 
and, what is far more wondrous, he has sold even that astounding 
number. We had considerable trouble in procuring even the 
single copy which now lies before us. It isa ballad of four eight- 
line stanzas, to be sung to the tune of the Cottage aad Water- 
mill, and headed with a ferocious woodcut representing a wounded 
hero reposing in a very comfortable four-post curtained bed, 
and waited on by a very respectable old lady (in a mob-cap and 
black ribbons), who approaches him with a basin of gruel. By 
the side of his couch is a chair, and close at hand a neat round 
table for books, candle, and physic—the whole felicitously emble- 
matic of the woes and comforts of our wounded Crimean heroes. 
To pass at once from the repose of the sick-room to the horrors 
of the battle-field is a step which only a great poet can take. 
Such a step Catnach takes—thus boldly plunging into his theme:— 
On a dark lonely night on the Crimea’s dread shore, 
There had been bloodshed and strife on the morning before, 
The dead and the dying lay bleeding around, 
Some crying for help—there was none to be found, 
Now God in his mercy he pity’d their cries, 
And the soldier so cheerful in the morning doth rise, 


had prevailed were rapidly subdued by the determination of the 


So forward, my lads, may your hearts never fail, 
You are cheered by the presence of a sweet Nightingale. 
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can fancy the bard surveying the bloody heights of Inker- 

fh the night of that dark 5th of pn Bs day now 
ennobled and set free for ever from the memory of that incom- 
ble traitor, Mr. Guido Faux—and thus, in the midst of dead 
and dying, pouring forth his soul in song. But he will not harrow 
the reader with a word more of that fearful scene. He passes at 
once, with magic pen, to the dawn, “ when the soldier in the 
morning so cheerful doth rise ;” and bids them onward—not, as 


of old, beneath 
The mighty eagles of imperial Rome, 
but cheered by the presence of a sweet and gentle Nightingale. 
Now God sent this woman to succour the brave, 
Some thousands she’s saved from an untimely grave ; 
Her eyes beam with pleasure, she’s bounteous and good, 
The wants of the wounded are by her understood. 


She is equal to every emergency, including fevers, fractures, 
and bombshells—never dismayed, though, 
With fever some brought in, with life almost gone, 
Some with dismantled limbs, some to fragments is torn, 
But they keep up their spirits, their heart’s never fail, 
They’re cheered 4 the presence of a sweet Nightingale. 


Then, to crown her deeds of mercy with the highest grace, the 
Apollo of Seven-dials proclaims that all is done without ho 
of fee or reward—even in the case of dismantled limbs. The 
Nightingale’s heart is in the right place :— 

Her heart it is —for no bounty she'll take, 

She’d lay down her life for the poor soldier’s sake, 

She prays for the dying, she gives peace to the brave, 

She feels that a soldier has a soul to be saved. 


A most worthy and true sentiment this last, though but a sorry 
thyme, in which, however, the bard would doubtless have 
hesitated to indulge but for the notable examples of other great 
singers of the day—such as those princes of obscurity, Festus 
Bailey, Paracelsus Sordello Browning, e¢ id genus omne. 

There is a great truth in that last line, which Florence Nightin- 
gale has ever kept in view. The “soldier Aas a soul to be 
saved.” He is not a mere machine, so many pounds weight of flesh, 
to be ticketed and numbered as a Russian serf—mere food for 

wder, set up to be “ dismantled,” “ torn to fragments,” or left 

ike carrion, unanel’d, uncoffined, and unknown on the bloody 
tield—but to be honoured as a Christian man while living, and 
buried as a Christian when dead. No wonder, therefore, to find 
in the next stanza that 

The wounded they love her, as it has been seen. 

She’s the soldier’s preserver, they call her their queen, 

May God give her strength, and her heart never fail, 

One of Heaven’s best gifts is Miss Nightingale. 


And if tens of thousands of brave hearts honour and love her 
name on the distant shores of the Crimea—if they call her their 
queen and preserver—no less dear is she to her countrywomen at 
home :— 

The wives of the wounded how thankful are they, 

Their husbands are cared for, how happy are they; 

Whate’er her country, this gift God has given. 

The soldiers they say she’s an angel from Heaven! 


We need not point out to the ingenious reader the bold iteration 
of rhyme in the first and second of these lines, which none but 
the Laureate of England or the Apollo of Seven-dials would 
have essayed. Tennysonian in style, he next strives to be equally 
80 in his exalted praise of woman :— 

Sing praise to this woman, deny it who can! 

And all women was sent for the comfort of man. 


The poet here manifestly out-soars all former flights, and —— 
defying the petty laws of grammar in his determination to exalt 
his heroine, confers a dignity on the whole race of woman-kind. 
But in the very next line, he drops down with leaden weight to 
the very depths of feebleness, in an exhortation to the male 
— of his audience—evidently with the fear ef Palmerston 

fore his eyes—to be better behaved towards their unfortunate 
better, but weaker halves :— 


Let’s hope no more against them you'll rail, 
Treat hem well, and they'll prove like Miss Nightingale. 


Thus concludes this remarkable poem, proving, in spite of 


Tupper, that 
The poetry of earth is never dead, 


even in Seven-dials, but that when a worthy theme arises, a 
poet is not wanting among the poorest class in England to pen 
a strain the circulation of which will exceed by hundreds of 
thousands that of the crowned Laureate’s noblest song. f ; 
., This lay of “The Nightingale in the East’’* we have printed in 
its native and genuine roughness, altering neither spelling nor 
whepaphy, and only with diffidence venturing here and there 
to substitute a comma for the full stops which close almost 
every line. We recommend its intelligibility, plainness, and good 
sense to Messrs. Bailey and Co., and all other poetic youths who 
ro; Xund the incomprehensible bathos which now passes muster 
or poetry. Its moral and right feeling may teach a salutary 


3 * We have also before us a second ballad, entitled The Soldier's Friend, 

in direct imitation of the first. But in spite of elaborately grim woodcuts, 

pwr The Annunciation and the Raising of the Widow's Son, it 
ure, 


lesson to Exeter Hall and Sir John Clapham; while to all 
readers we recommend it as showing what power the example of 
a good and brave woman has in reaching the hearts, and - 
moulding the affections, even of the grimy thousands who buy 
the penny ballads of the Seven-dials. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


At the last Meeting of the Society, Professor William 
Thomson, of Glasgow, delivered the Bakerian Lecture, On 
the Electro-dynamic Qualities of Metals. 

The lecturer commenced by a short statement of the reasoning, 
founded on incontrovertible principles, regarding the source of 
energy drawn upon by a thermo-electric current, which led him 
to institute experimental investigations with the certaint 
that the property looked for really existed, whether he could fin 
it or not. In confirmation of the extraordinary conclusion which 
he had previously announced, that an electric current in an 
unequally heated conductor, if its nominal direction be from hot 
to cold through the metal, causes a cooling effect in iron, and a 
heating effect in copper, the lecturer described new experiments 
mr ty he has recently made, and which are as decisive as those 
by which he had first established principles leading to the same 
conclusion. 

The phenomenon of thermo-electric inversion between metals 
was then expounded. A mode of experimenting was described, 
by which inversions may be readily detected when they exist 
between any two metals; and when thermometers are available, 
the temperature of neutrality may be determined with precision. 
With regard to the effects of mechanical strain and of mag- 
netization on the thermo-electric qualities of metals, it was 
shown that the only kind of stress applicable to a solid which 
has no directional attributes, is uniform pressure or traction in 
all directions. Hence it appeared sochelite that a simple longi- 
tudinal stress would induce different thermo-electric qualities in 
different directions in any homogeneous sceeunsdline metal 
subjected to it. But it had been found that the thermo-electric 
effect of longitudinal traction on a wire, either of iron or of 
copper, is sensible to tests easily commanded. He therefore 
made experiments to test the difference of thermo-electric 
quality in different directions in a mass of iron under stress, and 

ully established the conclusion that the thermo-electric quality 
across lines of traction differs from the thermo-electric quality 
along lines of traction as bars of bismuth differ from bars of anti- 
pr The experiments already made nearly establish the 
conclusion, that unstrained iron has intermediate thermo-electric 
quality between those of the two critical directions in iron under 
distorting stress. From these and other experiments it follows 
that, in iron hardened by compression in one direction, the 
thermo-electric qualities in this direction differ from those in 
lines perpendicular to it, as antimony differs from bismuth—that 
the reverse statement applies to iron hardened by traction 
in one direction—and that these differing thermo-electric qualities 
have, in each case, the thermo-electric quality of soft iron inter- 
mediate between them. Experiments were also described 
by which it was found that, in soft iron under magnetic force, 
and in that retaining magnetism when removed from the mag- 
netized force, directions along the lines of magnetization deviate 
thermo-electrically towards antimony, and that directions per- 
pendicularly across the lines of magnetization in soft iron deviate 
towards bismuth from the unmagnetized metal. This conclusion 
was illustrated by an experiment on a riband of iron magnetized 
nearly at an angle of 45° to its length, and heated along one 
edge while the other was kept cool. When the two ends, kept 
at the same temperature, were placed in communication with the 
electrodes of a galvanometer, a powerful current was indicated, 
in such a direction that, if pursued along a rectangular zig-zag 
from edge to edge through the bend, the course is always from 
across to along the lines of magnetization through the hot edge, 
and from along to across the lines of magnetization through the 
cold edge. Attempts made to find the effects of various influ- 
ences on electric conduction of metals were described. One of 
these led to the conclusion that longitudinal magnetization dimi- 
nishes the conducting quality of iron wire. 

‘The general plan for testing resistances which was subsequently 
adopted as the best that could be found, and which has proved 
very satisfactory, was next explained; and as an illustration, a 
single experiment on the relative effect of an equal longitudinal 
extension on the resistance of iron and copper wires was described. 
The conclusion established was, that both by extension with the 
tractive force still in operation, and by permanent extension 
retained after a cessation of stress, the conducting power of the 
substance is more diminished in iron than in copper, or else that 
it is more increased in copper than in iron, or increased in copper 
while it is diminished in iron. 

Thus the result previously arrived at regarding the effect of 
longitudinal magnetization on the conducting power of iron is 
contirmed. Two very different experiments show further that 
the electric conducting power of magnetized iron is greater across 
than along the lines of magnetization. A final experiment, showing 
that iron gains in conducting power by magnetization across the 
lines of the electric currents, leads to the conclusion that there is 
a direction inclined obliquely to the lines of magnetization, along 
which the conducting power of magnetized iron would remain 
unchanged on a cessation of the magnetizing force. 
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REVIEWS. 


POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS.* 


UR attention is attracted to this volume by observing that 

it is edited by Professor Daubeny, of Oxford. A brief 
survey of its contents is sufficient to convince us that it is not 
unworthy of being ushered into the world under patronage so re- 
spectable. Its author does not, indeed, claim the merit of origi- 
nality, but this we have no right to expect in a work addressed not 
to the scientific world, but to the general public. We find here 
all that we are entitled to ask for—a simple, accurate, and graceful 
exposition of the facts and opinions generally received amongst 
those who make the geography of plants their special study. On 
no department of botany 1s a good popular book more acceptable 
than on this ; for none recommends itself so much to those who 
can only give the “intervals of business” to such pursuits. It 
does not, like the physiology of plants, require minute observa- 
tion, and call in the aid of the microscope. It may be studied on 
the pedestrian excursion, on the vetturino journey—we had almost 
said in the railway-carriage. Nay, its grand outlines might, per- 
haps, be grasped most easily by one who, like Mr. Ruskin’s 
imaginary traveller, could look down on the “ zoned iris of 
the earth,” with the far-reaching glance which the stork and 
the swallow cast below “as they lean upon the scirocco wind.” 

This “ science joyeuse” is one of the best gifts for which the 
world has to thank that illustrious man whose serene old age is 
the one glory that remains to Prussia. The work begun by Alex- 
ander von Humboldt has been carried out by other and younger 
hands—the philosopher at home and the traveller abroad each 
contributing his share. The system adopted in this volume is 
that of Meyen, who divides the whole Flora of the globe into 
eight vertical regions, extending from the coast-line at the equator 
to the limit of perpetual snow—and into eight corresponding 
horizontal zones, reaching from the equator to the high northern 
and southern latitudes, where vegetation comes to an end. The 
eight horizontal zones are the following :—the Equatorial, in- 
cluding 15° on each side of the equator; the Tropical, from 15° 
to the tropics ; the Sub-tropical, from the tropics to 34°; the 
Warmer iemeehs from 34° to 45°; the Colder Temperate, from 
45° to 58°; the Sub-arctic (or Sub-antarctic), from 58° to the 
arctic (or antarctic) cirele; the Arctic (or Antarctic), from the 
arctic (or antarctic circle) to 72°; the Polar, including all the 
land above 72°. These divisions are not separated by distinct 
or detinite boundaries, the plants of each often passing into the 
one next to it; yet, they are sufficiently correct for all practical 
purposes. Let us take a bird’s-eye glance at two or three of 
them. 

We start from the frozen regions of the North—of the North, 
we say, for no vegetation cheers those desolate lands which 
spread around the Southern Pole. The lichen and the moss, 
the humblest forms of vegetable life, are the first we meet with; 
but in districts fortunate enough to possess a coating of mould, 
other and very different plants are to be found. When the 
midsummer sun, never sinking below the horizon nor suffering 
the earth to cool, pours down its rays on the surface of the 
groun! where lately all was snow, saxifrages, crowfoots, and 
others of our home flowers, make the landscape gay with their 
blossoms. The beautiful Andromeda tetrayona, a plant of the 
heath family—first discovered by Linneus as he wandered 
amongst the Lapland mountains, with the midnight sun to light 
his path—grows here, a prisoner, like the heroine of the Greek 
myth, amidst wild waves and inhospitable rocks. Here, too, the 
Pyrola hangs out its silver bells, the fairy chimes of the wilder- 
ness; the mountain Avens opens its large white flowers; the 
Danish scurvy grass and the familiar Ragged Robin catch our 
eye; and the poppy (Papaver nudicaule) is the queen of all. The 
very weakness of the vital force in these plants gives to the 
vegetation of this zone a peculiar beauty, for the flowers 
are unusually numerous, each plant, as it were, endeavouring, if 

ssible, to preserve its type in the land. Again, no one plant 

as strength to conquer the rest. Many different species accord- 
ingly grow together in a brilliant mass. Even the grasses cease, 
in tee high latitudes, to be social plants. Of all trees, the 
willow has the widest climatic range. We come upon it even 
here ; but how unlike the luxuriant weeping willow of our English 
riversides is the starved little creeper which imitates the growth 
of the Deer’s-grass, trailing along the ground, and lifting its 
tiny branches never more than six or seven inches above it. And 
this is the king of the polar forests! It was not always so. ‘The 
coal of Melville Island proves that, at an immensely distant 
period, a tropical climate and thick jungles once existed in that 
zone ; and in one of the recent Arctic voyages, a range of hills 
was discovered in latitude 74° 27’ north, formed entirely of a 
mass of wood in every stage of decomposition—witnessing to a 
very different temperature, at a date, geologically speaking, not 
very remote. 

The Arctic zone is distinguished from the one we have been 
traversing chiefly by the presence of trees. We may be sur- 
prised at first to observe that it is the delicate-looking birch 
which advances furthest to meet us on our journey wor, Hat ; 
but when we are reminded that its thick bark is a non-conductor 


of heat, and does not allow the vital warmth of the tree to escape, 
the mystery is explained. Next come two of the coniferous 
tribe—the spruce and the Scotch fir—their resinous juices 
not being liable to freeze. The mountain-ash aan the 
aspen also cross the Arctic circle. We find here a good many 
plants with a shrubby growth. Such are the cranberry, the fruit 
of which is an important article of commerce in Russia, the crow. 
berry, the mountain bramble, and the Arbutus Alpina. Many 
species seen in the last zone may be remarked here also. The 
summer brings with it a train of brilliant but short-lived flowers, 
springing up, blossoming, and ripening their seed in six weeks, 
In two plants of this region, the Azalea procumbens and a species 
of rhododendron, we recognise cadets of illustrious families, the 
Howards and Montmorencys of our open garden-ground. 

The next zone has a peculiar interest for us, for it includes the 
native country of Linnzus. Its vegetation, though still humble, is 
very beautiful. Its symbol might well be “ that little northern 
plant, long overlooked, abject, flowering early,” which was chosen 
to perpetuate the memory of the great naturalist. The Linnea 
borealis, which we meet with for the first time here, is a delicate 
little plant, creeping on the ground, and bearing its pinkish-white 
tiny fragrant bells on short and slender flower-stalks. In close 
proximity to it we may find in some places the Trientalis 
Europea, which, as the favourite plant of Linnzus, is fitly asso. 
ciated with that which bears his name. Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands both fall within this division. In the flora of the first, 
we must not forget the lichen called Iceland moss, the wild corn 
or metur, the wild pea, and the Angelica. In that of the 
second, we have many plants which cannot bear the climate 
of Iceland. Amongst others the fir appears. Round Christiana, 
in Norway, we find the ash and the elm. Grapes have 
even ripened in the open air. Nothing like this occurs 
in this zone further to the eastward. Here it is probably due to 
the influence of the Gulf stream, which materially affects the tem- 
perature of the whole Norwegian seaboard. Amongst the pine 
woods of the Dofrafeld grow the foxglove, the stonecrop, and the 
small upright St. John’s wort. The common heath also shows 
itself. The grasses become social in this and in the warmer 

arts of the last zone ; and the eye is cheered by green meadows, 
fit up, in the first flush of spring, by the golden blossoms of the 
marsh marigold, which borders the courses of the streams, and pro- 
claims the re-awakening of the life of flowers. The gorse does not 
venture so far north. It does not pass the Baltic, though its more 
graceful but celles ally, the broom, is less timid. <A great 
of Siberia lies within this zone; and even in that far-off land we 
recognise many of our English plants. Several woundworts, the 
skull-cap, and the tansy, may be named. As we proceed further 
to the east, American genera begin to appear, = the vegetation 
becomes less familiar to us; but even in Kamtschatka we are 
cheered by the honeysuckle, the whitethorn, and the may. 
Gigantic umbellifers, thirteen feet high, and nettles not much 
less gigantic—luckily, however, not armed with stings—are 
amongst the strangest sights of this region. 

The Antarctic flora is soon counted up. In Cockburn’s Island, 
due south of Cape Horn, about 64° 12’ south latitude, a species 
of lichen belts the cliffs with yellow, sending down golden rivers 
to the sea. In addition to this there are eighteen less con- 
spicuous mosses, alge, and lichens. In the South Shetland 
Islands, between 61° and 64° south latitude, one solitary grass 
appears. ‘The curious contrasts which the Arctic and Antarctie 
regions present are well summed up in Darwin’s Naturalists 
Voyage Round the World. 'o this book we refer the reader to 
whom this subject is not familiar. 

Those parts of Europe which for the last few centuries have 
been the centres of the world’s life lie chiefly within the cold 
temperate zone. In addition to the various physical influences 
which have modified in them the mere effect of latitude, the hand 
of man has done much to determine the character of their vege 
tation. Not only have foreign plants become naturalized, but 
the draining of marshes and the destruction of forests have #0 
changed the climate as materially to affect the distribution of 
species. 

“i the part of this zone which lies in North America, 
human agency has done less; but here the influence of 
latitude is modified by the most remarkable phenomena. 
The effect of the Gulf stream in bringing the climate of 8 
far southern region as far north as Cape Hatteras, is well known} 
but the great current which,setting through Behring’s Straits, and 
along the coast of the Frozen Sea, carries countless icebergs to the 
mouth of Hudson’s Bay, and gives to Winter Island and its 
neighbourhood the lowest summer temperature on the globe, is 
less frequently noticed. These two currents bring, as it were, the 
equator and the poles to within forty degrees of each other. 
Here we see the explanation of such anomalies as the appearance 
of the humming-bird in Connecticut, and the meeting of the 
Linnea borealis and the Magnolia glauca in the same swamp. 

We do not propose to enter upon any details respecting the 
plants of this zone, nor to touch on any of the others. We pass 
to the last chapter in the book, which is devoted to out 
British flora—very wisely, as we think, for even within the narrow 
compass of these islands nature has found room, not only t# 
collect several thousand plants, but to dispose them each in its 
province, so as to give endless variety to the simplest combin® 
tions of rock and water, woodland and open plain. Mrs. Somer 

circulated books, 


* Popular Geography of Plants. London: Reeve. 1855. 


ville’s Physical Geography, and other widely 
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have made many persons familiar with the fivefold division of the 
British flora adopted by the late Professor Edward Forbes, and 
with the beautiful theory by which he attempted to account for 
it. The author of this little work follows Professor Forbes, as 
indeed all who take their opinions on such matters more or less 
on trust must do, till his views are proved to be incorrect. They 
are too striking to be surrendered merely on the summons of a 

ubt. 
ariret then, we have the group of plants peculiar to the west 
and south-west of Ireland—the true aristocracy of the land, 
older by countless ages than the oldest noble house between the 
Giant’s Causeway and Cape Clear. They migrated hither from the 
mountains of the Asturias, when the Bay of Biscay was still firm 
land, and when the Gulf-weed, which now rises and falls on the 
swell of the mid-Atlantic, still fringed the rocky girdle of its 
eastern shores. The arbutus, which gives such a charm to the 
islands in the Lake of Killarney—the London pride, so well 
known to many who are not aware that it is a species of 
saxifrage, and is at home on the wild hills of Kerry—the tall 
Mediterranean heath, and the exquisite Trish menziesia, are the 
most conspicuous members of this group. The others must be 
sought for by the careful - of a botanist. Next comes the 
flora of the south-east of Ireland, of the Channel Isles, and of 
the south-west of England. We may mention the white moun- 
tain-rock rose, which is a species of cistus, resembling, on a small 
scale, the gum-cistus so characteristic of Spain—also the Cornish 
heath, and the rare Trichonema, a yellow crocus-like plant of 
the iris family, which just touches our shores. The plants of the 
third group are those which are common in the chalk districts, 
and dwell in the south-east corner of England. Like those in 
the division immediately preceding, they came to us across a 
long-vanished land from the opposite side of the Channel, where 
their brethren are still to be found. We may instance the 
crimson-blossomed saintfoin, and three of the conspicuous 
mullein tribe, as prominent members of this not very 
numerous company. Amidst the central knot of the Gram- 
pians, and along the summits of all the higher Scottish 
mountains, the old Scandinavian flora—which was all that Scot- 
land had to boast of when she “sat low in the glacial sea as a 
group of wintry islands’’—still maintains itself against the eastern 
invaders who have established themselves on the plains. The 
azalea procumbens, some species of willow, the Goodyera Repens, 
and the exquisite family of the Pyrole, may be alluded to; and 
many others which we met with in Arctic regions might be 
counted if we had space todo so. The eastern invaders form 
the fifth and last division. They are everywhere, except 
among the highest mountains. Like the Saxons, they came from 
Germany ; but, unlike them, they came before the North Sea 
was hollowed out. It is curious to observe that several of them 
have never yet reached Ireland, their westward march having 
been arrested by the Irish Channel. The same obstacle pre- 
vented some of our common animals reaching the green island, 
and gained for St. Patrick unmerited fame. All our best known 
wild flowers — daisies, buttereups, dandelions — belong to this 
group of potent and successful intruders. 

There are other divisions of our flora depending on altitude and 
ee position ; but these we on not mention, for they 
would be with difficulty remembered by persons who do not learn 
them by actual observation. Wishing, then, to all beginners in the 
science of botanical geography good speed on the pleasant path 
on which they have entered, we commend them to the guidance 
of this useful little book. 


LEAVES OF GRASS.* 


Wt have received a volume, bound in green, and bearing the 
above title, under rather singular circumstances. Not 
only does the donor send us the book, but he favours us with 
hints—pretty broad hints—towards a favourable review of it. He 
pasted in the first page a number of notices extracted with 
the scissors from American newspapers, and all magnificently 
enlogistic of Leaves of Grass. So original a proceeding merits 
an exceptional course ; and therefore we shall confine ourselves 
to laying before our readers, first, the opinions of the American 
reviewers, and next giving specimens of the work reviewed. The 
relation of the two classes of extracts is curiously illustrative of 
American criticism. 
The first panegyrist is not a newspaper writer, but the “Re- 
Presentative Man,” Ralph Waldo Emerson :— 


Dear Sir,—I am not blind to the worth of the wonderful 
gift of Leaves of Grass. I find it the most extraordinary piece 
of wit and wisdom that America has yet contributed. 1 am 
very happy in reading it, as great power makes us happy. It 
meets the demand I am always making of what seemed the 
pate and stingy nature, as if too much handiwork, or too much 
= a the temperament, were making our Western wits fat 
. “I give you joy of your free and brave thought. I have great 
ag it. I find incomparable things said incomparably well, as 

ey must be. I find the courage of treatment which so delights 
us, and which large perception only ean inspire. 

greet you at the beginning of a great career, which yet 


* Leaves of Grass. New York: Brooklyn, London: Horsell. 1955. 


must have had a long foreground somewhere, for such a start. 
Irubbed my eyes a little, to see if this sunbeam were no illusion ; 
but the solid sense of the book is a sober certainty. It has the 
best merits, namely, of fortifying and a 

W. Emerson.” 


From the Brooklyn Daily Times we take a description of Mr. 
Walt Whitman, the author of Leaves of Grass :— 


He never offers others; what he continually offers is the man whom our 
Brooklynites know so well. Of pure American breed, of reckless health, his 
body perfect, free from taint from top to toe, free for ever from headache and 
dyspepsia, full-blooded, six feet high, a good feeder, never once using medicine, 
drinking water only—a swimmer in the river or bay or by the seashore—of 
straight attitude and slow movement on foot—an in ibable style evinci 
indifference and disdain—ample limbed, weight a hundred and eighty-five 

unds, thirty-six years [1855]—never dressed in black, always dressed 

reely and clean in strong clothes, neck open, shirt collar flat and broad, 
countenance of swarthy transparent red, beard short and well mottled with 
white, hair like hay after it has been mowed in the field and lies tossed and 
streaked—face not refined or intellectual, but calm and wholesome—a face of 
an unaffected animal—a face that absorbs the sunshine and meets savage or 
gentleman on equal terms. 


The American Phrenological Journal contrasts the poet of 
Leaves of Grass with Tennyson :— 


The best of the school of poets at present received in Great Britain and 
America is Alfred Tennyson. He is the bard of ennui and of the aristo- 
cracy, and their combination into love. This love is the old stock love of 
playwrights and romancers, Shakspeare the same as the rest. It is pos- 
sessed of the same unnatural and shocking passion for some girl or woman, 
that wrenches it from its manhood, emasculated and impotent, without 
strength to hold the rest of the objects and goods of life in their proper 
positions. It seeks nature for sickly uses. It goes screaming and weeping 
after the facts of the universe, in their calm beauty and equanimity, to 
note the occurrence of itself, and to sound the news, in connexion with the 
charms of the neck, hair, or complexion of a particular female... ... 

Not a borrower from other lands, but a prodigal user of his own land 
is Walt Whitman. Not the refined life of the drawing-room—not dancing, 
and polish, and pry. but some pats uneducated person, and some 
harsh identity of sound, and all wild free forms, are teful to him. A 
thrill of his own likeness strikes him as the spotted hawk wheels noisily 
near his head at nightfall, and he is fain to say,— 

*T too am not a bit tamed—I too am untranslatatable ; 
I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world.” 


The United States Review discovers in Mr. Whitman the 
founder of an indigenous school of American poetry :— 


Self-reliant, with haughty eyes, assuming to himself all the attributes of 
his country, steps Walt Whitman into literature, talking like a man unaware 
that there was ever hitherto such a production as a book, or such a being as 
a writer. Every move of him has the free play of the muscle of one who never 
knew what it was to feel that he stood in the presence of a superior. Ev 
word that falls from his mouth shows silent disdain and defiance of the old 
theories and forms. Every phrase announces new laws; not once do his 
lips unclose except in conformity with them. With light and rapid touch 
he first indicates in prose the principles of the foundation of a race of poets 
so deeply to spring from the American people, and become ingrained through 
them, that their Presidents shall not the common referees so much as 
that great race of poets shall. He proceeds himself to exemplify this new 
school, and set models for their expression and range of subjects. He 
makes audacious and native use of his own body and soul. He must re- 
create try with the elements always at hand. He must imbue it with 
himself as he is, disorderly, fleshy, and a lover of things, yet a 
lover of men and women above the whole of the other objects of the 
universe. His work is to be achieved by unusual methods. Neither classic 
or romantic is he, nor a materialist any more than a spiritualist. Not a 
whisper comes out of him of the old stock talk and rhyme of poetry—not 
the first recognition of gods or goddesses, or Greece or Rome. No breath of 
Europe, or her monarchies or age 4 conventions, or her notions of gentle- 
men and ladies founded on the idea of caste, seems ever to have fanned 
his face or been inhaled into his lungs. But in their stead pour vast and 
fluid the fresh mentality of this mighty age, and the realities of this mighty 
continent, and the sciences, and inventions, and discoveries of the present 
world. Not geology, nor mathematics, nor chemistry, nor navigation, nor 
astronomy, nor anatomy, nor omayrag nor engineering, is more true to 
itself than Walt Whitman is true to thom. They and the other sciences 
underlie his whole superstructure. In the beauty of the work of the poet, 
he affirms, are the tuft and final applause of science. 


Now for the picces justificatives. The exordium of Leaves of 
Grass is as follows :— 

I celebrate myself, 

And what I assume you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 

Tloafe and invite my soul, 

T lean and loafe at my ease... . observing a spear of summer grass, 


Houses and rooms are full of perfumes... . the shelves are crowded with 


umes, 
Thee the fragrance myself, and know it and like it, 
The distillation would intoxicate me also, but I shall not let it. 


The atmosphere is not a perfume . .. . it has no taste of the distillation .... 


it is odorless, 
It is for my mouth forever .. . . I am in love with it, — 


I will go to the bank by the wood and become undisguised and naked, 


A little further on, the poet describes the subject of his poem, 


viz., himself :— 


Walt Whitman, an American, one of the roughs, a kosmos, 

Disorderly fleshy and sensual . . . . eating drinking and breeding, 

No sentimentalist . . . . no stander above men and woman or apart from 
them ....no more modest than immodest. 

Unscrew the locks from the doors! 

Unscrew the doors themselves from their jambs! 


Whoever degrades another degrades me .... and whatever is done or said 
returns at last to me, 
And whatever I do or say I also return. 
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The title of the poem is explained at page 16 :— 

A child said, What is the grass? fetching it to me with full hands ; 

How could I answer the child? ....I do not know what it is any more 
than he. 

I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green stuff 
woven. 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropped, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, that we may see and 
remark, and say Whose ? 

Or I guess the grass is itself a child....the produced babe of the vege- 
tation. 

Or I quess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 

And it means, Sprouting alike in broad zones and narrow zones, 

Growing among black folks as among white, : 

Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff, I give them the same, I receive them 
the same. 


And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves. 


Mr. Whitman speculates on Humanity :— 
What is a man anyhow? What am I? and what are you?, 


All I mark as my own you shall offset it with your own, 
Else it were time lost listening to me. 


T do not snivel that snivel the world over, 

That months are vacuums, and the ground but wallow and filth, 

That life is a suck and a sell, and nothing remains at the end but thread- 
bare crape and tears. 

Whimpering and truckling fold with powders for invalids... . conformity 
goes to the fourth-removed, 

I cock my hat as I please indoors or out. 

Shall I pray? Shall I venerate and be ceremonious? 


I have pried through the strata and analysed to a hair, 
And counselled with doctors and caleulated close and found no sweeter fat 
than sticks to my own bones. 


Shortly afterwards the poet applies his theory of humanity 
to himself :— 

I know I am august, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood, 


I see that the elementary laws never opeaire 
I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my house by after all. 


T exist as I am, that is enough, 
If no other in the world be aware I sit content. 
And if each and all be aware I sit content. 


Our last extract embodies Mr. Whitman’s theological creed :— 

And I call to mankind, Be not curious about God, 

For I who am curious about each am not curious about God, 

No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about God and about 
death. 

I hear and behold God in every object, yet I understand God not in the 
least, 

Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful than myself. 

Why should I wish to see God better than this day ? 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and each moment 
then, 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face in the glass; 

I find letters from God dropped in the strect, and every one is signed by 
God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that others will punctually 
come for ever and ever. 


After poetry like this, and criticism like this, it seems strange 
that we cannot recommend the book to our readers’ perusal. But 
the truth is, that after every five or six pages of matter such as 
we have quoted, Mr. Whitman pent h becomes exceedingly 
intelligible, but exceedingly obscene. If the Leaves of Grass 
should come into anybody’s possession, our advice is to throw 
them instantly behind the fire. 


NOTES ON MODERN PAINTING AT NAPLES.* 


OME years ago, Lord Napier held the post of Secretary of 
Legation at Naples. During the absence of his chief, he was 
charged with the affairs of the mission at the important crisis of 
the late revolution. He thus became the able instrument of 
Lord Palmerston’s policy in the south of Italy—a policy of which 
the avowed objects were the political regeneration of the kingdom 
of Naples, and the establishment of a constitutional monarchy in 
Sicily under a Prince of the House of Savoy. The disastrous 
results of that policy are well known. Lord John Russell and 
his Cabinet declined to support Lord Palmerston—the proceed- 
ings of the Foreign Minister were disavowed—King Bomba had 
his own again, and a good deal more—and the Neapolitan 
patriots, chained together like dogs, were sent to die in kennel-like 
prisons. When the white flag of Bourbon had definitively 
replaced the revolutionary tricolour, Naples cannot have been a 
very agreeable residence for the representative of this country. 
Lord Napier “ was induced alike by necessity and taste to expend 
his relaxation and recover his serenity in the study of the local 
arts.” More than one long Neapolitan summer was thus given 


to the careful survey of the countless palaces and churches which 
lie hidden amongst the dark and tortuous lanes of the city, where 
tourist’s “ foot hath ne’er or rarely been,” but where, neverthe- 
less, Merliano and Bernino built halls, galleries, and shrines of 


* Notes on Modern Painting at Naples. By Lord Napier. London: 


noblest proportions, to be decorated by the pencils of Stangronj 
and Ribera, and the chisels of Santacroce and Bernardino. In 
this pursuit, Lord Napier enjoyed not only the serenity which 
he himself sought, but the pleasure of disturbing that of the 
Chief of Police; for that functionary, suspecting the artistic and 
antiquarian zeal of the English Secretary to be a mere cloak for 
political intrigue, a secret agent was usually keeping fruitless 
watch in the aisle while the noble virtuoso was examining the 
decorations of the chapel. We have heard it said that Lord 
Napier’s researches in the galleries and churches of Naples were 
extended to its libraries, and that he has collected materials for 
a complete history of Neapolitan art. We trust it may be 0, 
and that he may fulfil his design—both because our present au. 
thorities on the subject, Dominici and Celano, are dull beyond 
their fellows, without being remarkable for accuracy, while the 
little volume before us proves the author to be unwearied in 
gathering and sifting his facts, and eminently skilful in weaving 
his story. 

The sooneut work opens with a rapid aud brilliant sketch 
of the progress of Neapolitan painting from the days when 
Solario, the blacksmith, whom love transformed into an artist, 
returned from Bologna, full of the grace and feeling of the Lom. 
bard masters and the patient skill of the Flemings, to the evil 
times when the anvedines and pernicious facility of Luca-fa. 
presto led the way to the “ dissolution of the art in the imbecility 
of Matteis and the extravagance of Solimena.” Of the artists 
who fall within Lord Napier’s more particular notice, the list is 
headed by Monsieur Wicar, the court-painter of the intrusive 
King Joseph, and the director of his academy—a man in all re. 
spects worthy of his patron, being a bad imitator of David, and 
an excellent copyist of the pilfering habits of the Bonapartes. He 
was dismissed from his post by King Murat for private embezzle. 
ments of the plunder of the Vatican ; and his wretched portraits 
of the usurping French femily have been relegated by the Bour. 
bons to obscure cabinets at Portici. Of his successors in place 
andin Lord Napier’s pages, the most memorable circumstance is 
that a large number of them began life as lawyers, and that, in 
the transference of their talents to a new sphere, there was hardly 
a case in which jurisprudence had any reason for regret, or art 
any cause for exultation. None can be said to have risen abore 
the rank of manufacturers, more or less prolific, of cold, conven- 
tional canvasses or frescos, stamped with the academical seal of 
mediocrity, which it was the fate of Mengs, himself an artist of 
no ordinary powers, to impress upon the schools of Italy and 
Spain. The redeeming names are those of men still in the vigour 
of life, who have had the gocd sense to forsake the high and dry 
ways of history for the humbler and more accessible walk of 
urban or rural landscape. It is strange that landscape-painting 
should have had its birth and held its court by the foggy banks 
of the Scheldt and Maes, instead of the Alpine headlands of 
Lucerne, or the purple shore of Parthenope. Yet, so it is. 
Salvator Rosa and Spadoro are the only Neapolitans before 
1800 who can be called painters of landscape; and their works 
are generally conventional compositions, springing rather from 
the traditions of art than the inspirations of nature. rege 
they are not faithful and loving reproductions of the foresis whie 
embrace the slopes of La Cava, and the seas which slumber beneath 
the olive-crowned cliffs, or dash into the long-drawn caverns of 
Amalfi. The modern school of landscape-painting at Naples was 
younded, at the close of the last century, by the Pomeranian 
Hackert, and was recruited and improved by Kniep, Voogd, 
Denis, Rebel, Huber, and Pitlov—rugged names, which sufli- 
ciently indicate that it had become the mission of pencils from 
the flats by the Rhine and Elbe to depict the peaks of Capri and 
the promontories of Campania. It has been reserved for 
Naples of our own days to boast of landscape-painters, endowed 
with eminent skill and native patronymics, like Vianelli Palizai, 
and the Carelli. 

As an example of the dismal kind of mediocrity which now sits 
in the seat of Ribera and Salvator, and as a specimen of 
Napier’s living style, we introduce our readers to Gennaro 
Maldarelli :— 


The Neapolitan public would be surprised, though certainly not indignant, 
if the name of Gennaro Maldarelli were omitted in the present enumeration 
national painters. No artist has more ostentatiously disfigured the structures 
of the city, both sacred and profane, and he cannot justly invoke the chari 
offices of silence and oblivion. Born in the capital which he has deformed, 
and developed to a disastrous expertness in the school of Angelini, the di 
surpassed the master by a flexibility of powers which has enabled him to leave 
examples of evil alike in fresco and in oil, in every class of subject and in every 
size. The cupola of the great Church of San Carlo all’ Arena threatens him 
with the anger of the Evangelists and Saints; the ceilings of the Palace at 
Naples exclude him from the protection of the Pagan deities ; in the halls 
Caserta, he has insulted the persons of the successive sovereigns of the Bourbon 
line; the brutes ery out against him at the Zoological ection and 
elemental Powers deplore their libelled forms in the Meteorological Institute 
of Vesuvius. The most venerable subject could not im respect on 
obtuse activity ; and on the “ Via Crucis” of the beautiful Campo Santo, the 
beholder only condemns the deficiencies of the painter, where he ought to 
deplore the sorrows of his Lord. Signor Maldarelli still lives. It is but fait 
to state that he is the father of a young artist who promises to avoid his errors, 
and redeem his name; in those errors also we are bound to recognise 
influence of a false system of instruction, while we blame the offences of the 
individual. At a better period, the abilities of Signor Maldarelli had s 
been susceptible of a happier cultivation. 


Domenico Morani is an artist of better genius and cultivation, 
who paints sacred and mythological subjects with considerable 


John W. Parker and Son. 1855. 


elegance and vivacity. It is not, however, for the sake of these 
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that we give him a place here, but on account of “ the following 
incident to which he still reverts as the most grateful recollection 
of his early life :’"— 


In the year 1832, the painter passed some days with the monks of the Bene- 
dictine convent at La Cava, dedicated to the Holy Trinity ; during his residence 
in this retreat, which is alike charming by the beauty and salubrity of its 

ition, and venerable by the antiquity of its archives and the piety of its 
inmates, he was so fortunate as to encounter Sir Walter Scott, who, together 
with his daughter, Sir William Gell, and a numerous company, had come to 
view the scenery and the treasures of the place. While the poet was bending, 
with deep curiosity, over the Codex of the Lombard Kingdom, and the famous 
manuscript of the Scriptures, the painter rapidly drew his likeness on a leaf of 
r; not, however, without being observed by one of the attending ecclesi- 
astics, who, delighted with the spirit and fidelity of the portrait, presented 
Signor Morani_ to the unconscious subject of his pencil. Sir Walter Scott 
spoke to him with kindness, and commissioned him to execute copies of the 
miniatures with which the Lombard volume is enriched. These Signor Morani 
completed with the greatest diligence, and presented to his patron, refusing all 
remuneration for his pains. The disinterested enthusiasm of the artist con- 
firmed the agreeable impression inspired by his first address: Sir Walter Scott 
invited him to his house, and presented him to the most distinguished English 
families resident at Naples, among whom he found, in making small portraits, 
a pleasant and profitable employment. Before our great and benevolent 
countryman set out on that last journey, which terminated in the grave of 
yburgh, he consented to sit to Signor Morani, who desired to rectify and 


“terminate the clandestine sketch ; and the portrait, though slight, and marked 


with the melancholy traces of a mortal infirmity, preserves the familiar features 
of the original. It remains in the possession of Signor Morani, with one which 
he had the honour to take of Miss Anne Scott. 


Lord Napier’s book will give some pleasure in a quarter where 
— the author was not solicitous to please—the Court of 

aserta, if indeed an English book is ever permitted to enter the 
palace of the Neapolitan Bourbon. The “ beloved sovereign of 
the Two Sicilies,” as the Court Gazette of Naples calls King 
Bomba, has not, for a good many years, been much senieed 
beyond the columns of that journal. Since he saw fit to intro- 
duce into his dominions, last summer, the Oriental punishment 
of the bastinado, he has been regarded with some disfavour even 
in the selectest circles of absolutism. From the Emperor 
of the French he received a significant hint, in the Moniteur, 
that if he wished to retain his sceptre he had better lay 
aside his stick. His Majesty will, therefore, be agreeably 
surprised to find his praises in the pages of an author who had 
the best °p ortunities of knowing how far he was really stained 
with the black treacheries of which all Europe continues to 
believe him guilty. Lord Napier assures us, that Ferdinand II. 
is a respectable patron of the arts, without pretension, but not 
without discrimination—that “ in the intervals of devotions and 
drills” he likes to look at pictures and order them—that his 
artists, if not quite so able as those who wrought for the Ossunas 
and the Ofiates of the Spanish vice-royalty, are amongst the 
best in his kingdom. We are further told that Signor Fergola 
paints his progresses, hunts, and reviews in a style worth 
of those solemnities ; that Napoli, Manabrelli, and Morani furnis 
him with altar a. while the better pencils of Vianelli, 
Giganti, and Carelli fill the royal albums with beautiful draw- 


ings, all of which he © gone with taste, and pays for with 


cago liberality. We regret to learn that his good example 
remained unfruitful. ord Napier thus describes and 
explains the indifference towards art of the Neapolitan aristo- 
cracy :— 


_ In general, the nobility and the courtiers have shown a safe independence 
in neglecting the royal wishes, when those wishes were salutary and patriotic. 
e aristocracy of Naples was not behind that of any other country in the 
encouragement of the arts, as long as the laws of primogeniture and entail 
maintained the dignity, the revenues, and the stability of the order. Before 
the French Revolution, the more opulent families usually possessed, in the 
ancient quarter of the city, their hereditary abode of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century ; their residence on the Chiaja, betwixt town and country, enjoying 
the amenity of the landscape and the sea; their summer mansion at Portici, 
which had sprung up under Charles LIT. by the emulous extravagance of his 
courtiers; and to these principal establishments they often added a villa on 
the crest of the Vomero, or on the strand of Pausilippo; and always on their 
landed estate a chateau, which united the dimensions of a palace with the 
deprivations of ahut. Each house contained its private Oratory, and every noble 
race had at the capital, or in the provinces, endowed some religious foundation 
or sepulchral chapel, on which the grief and taste of successive generations 
were piously expended. It is obvious that a vast scope for pictorial and 
sculptural labour must thus have been afforded, where statuary and painting 
were the ~~ “yn concomitants of domestic and religious architecture. In 
the “on the caryatides, the trophies, the escutcheons on the gates, gave 
a to the chisel; the medallions and compartments on the staircases 
in the vestibules, fell to the moulders in stucco; the antechambers were 
hung with — scenes, and pieces of still life; the ceilings of the great 
apartments glowed with the amours and the battles of Olympus; while on 
their walls the canvas of Rome, Bologna, Venice, or Flanders, held the place 
honour among the ruder, but still vigorous, productions of the native 
pencil; the bedchamber had its devotional guardian-picture, its crucifix of 
Ivory or box-tree; its mural ornaments from the mythology of love or 
ate: the place of prayer demanded its altar-piece, its images of the 
pana the V irgin, and the saints; its “ presepio” for the feast of the Birth 
pen Lord. The church or chapel where, in virtue of some benefaction, the 
nily held its funeral solemnities, was the palace of the departed, rich with 
Votive paintings and variegated marbles, =itnie with effigies of the fair or 
_— dead, accompanied with all the sculptured graces and alarms which 
arnassus and Purgatory could blend. Such were the aliments which a proud 
and polite aristocracy provided for the arts. The suppression of baronial 
Superiorities, the impoverishment of estates by war and confiscation, the fatal 
introduction of the democratic law of inheritance, have rapidly destroyed the 
rtunes, the manners, and the tastes, which nourished so much elegance and 
ove. The titled Neapolitan now lives in a lodging, and lies in a Necro- 
. 1s, Excluded from all participation in government by the jealousy of the 
aa the nobility who have retained or regained some portion of their 
— are viewed with the same unfavourable eye by the liberal party, to 
their names recal the odious associations of feudality and privilege ; 


rejected by despotism, rejected by revolution, without royal favour, without 
popular respect, with no stimulus to exertion in the present or the future, it 
is, perhaps, not surprising if this class seeks its consolatien in pleasures and 
pursuits, in which the accomplishments of the mind have but a rare and 
slender part. The fine arts form the recreation of a great, powerful, and busy 
society, not the business of a degenerate and idle one. The modish prince of 
the present day has usually no ambition beyond the display of a smart livery, 
and an English phaeton; or, if the “demon whisper,’ his “ taste” will be 
cheaply gratified with a cast of the Callipyge, and the print of a figurante. 


We cannot but regret that Modern Painting at Naples is a 
subject by no means worthy of the remarkable literary ability of 
the writer of these agreeable Notes. In the plastic arts, exquisite 
workmanship is often bestowed, with the wisest foresight, upon 
mean materials. The fame of Cellini and Leopardi lives more 
securely in their works in stone and brass—in the marble crucifix 
at the Escurial, and the bronze vases of St. Mark’s standards at 
Venice—than in the fairest chalice or salver that ever glittered 
amongst the plate at papal or imperial banquets. But the work 
of the literary artist, though it sometimes lines trunks and enfolds 

roceries, is at least secure from the smelting-pot. He need not 
ear expending his skill in the richest materials The Golden 
Age of art in Southern Italy, with its superb relics and romantic 
episodes, affords such material in abundance; and we hope yet 
to see these Notes take their proper place as the graceful and 
somewhat melancholy conclusion of an art-history embracing a 
wider and more fertile field, and commemorating the achieve- 
ments of better days with equal patience of research and charming 
vivacity of style. 


MES SOUVENIRS.* 


T is not a little curious to discover, when we come to think 
about the matter, that periods which we are accustomed to look 
— as very far removed from our own times are not so in reality. 
Thus, startling though it may be to hear it, it is nevertheless a 
fact that there are still living amongst us persons who form a 
connecting link between this generation and that of Louis XIV. 
Madame de Bawr is one of these. She tells us in her Souvenirs 
that she remembers to have heard, in her childhood, an old lady 
say that she recollected seeing Madame de Maintenon getting into 
her carriage to take a drive with the King, and saying to the coach- 
man, &@ Z'rianon, légérement. Later in life, when Madame de 
Bawr chanced to be dining at the Chateau de Guermande, she 
heard a lady who was seated near the host, and who did not 
appear to be at all aged, say in a confident tone of voice, “ In 
1715, Louis XIV. said to my husband,” &e. &. “Surely 
that lady must be out of her mind,” remarked Madame de Bawr 
to her neighbour. ‘ Not so,” was the reply, “ she is the widow of 
the Marshal de Richelieu, who married her when he was eighty- 
four years old ;” “ and thus,” says Madame de Bawr, “ when I 
wrote this in 1851, there was a person in existence who acted as 
asort of intermediate between myself and another who had con- 
versed with Louis XIV. in 1715. 

Any collection of reminiscences ranging over the last hundred 
years of the history of France can scarcely fail to be interesting 
to every one, and to possess peculiar value for the future historian, 
as documents whence to derive some of the minor materials for a 
work which, as Niebuhr said, has yet to be written—namely, the 
history of the French Revolution. It is true that Madame de 
Bawr concerns herself chiefly with what some would deem trifles ; 
but even trifles become matters of importance when they serve 
to show how the wind blows. Accordingly, her sketches of one 

rtion of French society under the Directory, slight though they 
o enable us to form a better idea of some of the changes 
produced by the Revolution than pages of dissertation would 
do. At a period, she tells us, when the highest families in 
France had been reduced to ruin by the confiscation of their 
estates, an immense number of persons—people of no education— 
were leading lives of the utmost luxury in Paris. The enor- 
mous sums which they had gained by supplying the armies of 
the Republic seeming to them inexhaustible. Many of these 
fournisseurs bought or took leases of the splendid hotels which 
had become the property of the nation—hired celebrated cooks 
who had been in the service of the royal family—kept open house 
and gave balls, the magnificence of which surpassed everything 
that had hitherto been seen. As they invited to their entertain- 
ments all whose names they could find out, many ladies, induced 
by a curiosity very excusable in young people who had but just 
come out of prison, accepted invitations to these balls—Madame de 
Bawr herself being present at one which she was told had cost 
30,000 francs. On entering the house, all the ladies were pre- 
sented with superb bouquets, and were then shown into a room 
where six femmes de chambre were stationed in readiness to 
repair any accidents which might happen to the dresses, and 
to supply the dancers with fresh gloves, white satin shoes, 
ribbons, &e. The host and hostess promenaded up and down 
the rooms, receiving the compliments of their guests with a 
mingled embarrassment and familiarity which showed how little 
accustomed they were to good society—at midnight fireworks were 
let off—and then came the supper, set out in a magnificent room 
whose walls were tapestried with jonquils, the strong perfume 
of which occasioned many ladies to faint. After supper dancing 
was resumed, and the whole concluded with a sumptuous break- 


* Mes Scuwenirs. Par Madame de Bawr. Paris: Passard. 1853. 
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fast. Madame de Bawr says that her acquaintances often used 
to make her laugh with their recitals of the manner in which these 
nouveaus riches spent their fortunes, and with their descriptions 
of the guests they were accustomed to entertain at their country- 
houses, where the chief amusement consisted in playing at a 

ame called bamboches, in which persons who had never met 

efore commenced acquaintance by throwing balls of bread, 
earaffes of water, &c., at each other’s heads. Acted charades, 
which were then much in vogue, often used to offer an extended 
field of action to these bambocheurs, who thought nothing of 

illaging the wardrobe of their hostess, dressing themselves in 
oe most splendid shawls and laces, and the next minute 
tearing them off and trampling them under foot. If it chanced, 
in the midst of the uproar, that a mirror or valuable piece of 
furniture was broken, roars of laughter ensued, in which the 
host joined even more heartily than his guests, either fancying 
that it was bon ton to do so, or to show that his fortune was 
inexhaustible. Yet of all these persons who had succeeded in 
enriching themselves at the expense of the people, there were 
scarcely two, at the end of ten years, who had managed to retain 
the fortunes they had made. The rest were ruined, reduced to 
misery, and their very names forgotten. 

Some of the most interesting of Madame de Bawr’s recollections 
are those which relate to the salons of Paris—réunions which 
had originated long before in the Hotel de Rambouillet, and 
which Madame de Sablé afterwards rendered so celebrated. 
The pedantry and artificial graces, however, which had dis- 
tinguished the earlier salons, afterwards gave place to greater 
ease of manner and less pretension in conversation; and it is 
greatly to be regretted that such an institution, if we may so 
call it, should now have to be numbered among the things of 
the past. During the years which immediately followed the 
Reign of Terror, the flower of French society was to be found 
in the salons of several ladies, who made it a practice not 
to go abroad in the evening, but to receive visitors. Some 
remained only a few minutes, others the whole evening; and, 
thanks to the tone of manners which then prevailed, the 
liveliest discussions, even when they turned upon political 
subjects, never degenerated into disputes amongst the men, 
whilst the women made it their business to practise dif- 
ferent virtues, not chiefly, perhaps, on account of their intrinsic 
worth, but as ornaments of their moral toilette which ren- 
dered them attractive and interesting. Amongst the salons 
with which some of Madame de Bawr’s pleasantest remem- 
brances appear to have been associated, she mentions that 
of Madame Suard, whose réunions would have been perfect if 
the conversation had not turned too exclusively on literary 
subjects. At Madame de Rastoret’s, another of these stay- 
at-home ladies—and one who seems to have been a model of 

ace and amenity—all the most delightful women, and the most 
istinguished men in Paris, were accustomed to assemble. In 
her salon might be seen Madame d’ Houdetot, the object of 
Rousseau’s unhappy attachment—the Duchesse de Noailles, 
famed alike for her Bw and her talents—the Abbé de Mon- 
tesquiou, and M. de vo Beal In addition to these salons, 
there was another which had peculiar charms for Madame de 
Bawr—it was that of Gerard, the artist. Every Wednesday 
evening, his rooms were the rendezvous of men eminent in the 
arts and sciences. Here Rossini would accompany on the piano 
Rubini, Pasta, and Tamburini; and when there was neither 
music nor reading, interesting discussions would be carried on, 
in which Cherubini, Guerin, Talma, Lord Brougham, Humboldt, 
and Canova would take part. Of Madame Recamier’s réunions 
Madame de Bawr speaks with no little enthusiasm, and of 
Madame Recamier herself with the utmost affection. She de- 
scribes her as a person who, all her life long, had a wonderful 
power of attracting around her those who composed the élite of 
society ; and she had an immense number of friends who were 

assionately attached to her, not only during the early part of her 
Fife, when she possessed beauty and riches, but when she had lost 
both, without, however, parting with that perfect manner, that 
touching voice, and that sim b goodness, which remained with 
her to the last. Every day, during many years, M. de Chateau- 
briand was accustomed to pay her a visit, remaining with her for 
two hours, and this visit, he assured Madame de Bawr, was the 
solitary charm of the evening of his life. When he was seized 
by a weakness in the legs which prevented him from walking, 
he used to be wheeled into Madame Recamier’s salon—a thing 
which must have cost him some resolution, for all that betrayed 
his old age was extremely painful to him. Speaking of Chateau- 
briand, Madame de Bawr observes that he was taciturn to such 
a degree that many persons have been known to pass several 
hours in the same room with him without once hearing the sound 
of his voice. When, however, his imagination was excited—as it 
happened, for instance, once to be by a picture representing the 
Acropolis of Athens—he would burst forth with a strain of elo- 
quence worthy of the author of Attila, 


Several of Madame de Bawr’s pages are devoted to recollections 
associated with music and the stage. In connexion with the latter, 
she says that it would have been comic, if the exciting cause had 
not been so tragic, to witness the scenes which took place at the 
theatres during the Reign of Terror. The number of revolutionary 
pieces in the various repertoires being but few, and the majority 
of the old dramas not in harmony with the order of the day, 
disturbances constantly ensued, which were not a little alarming 


to the actors. Thus, on one occasion, when the play of Brutus 
was being performed, and Arons has to say— 


Ce peuple indocile et barbare 

Que la fureur conduit, réunit et sépare, 
Aveugle dans sa haine, aveugle en son amour, 
Qui ménace et qui craint, &. &e. 


a terrible tumult overpowered the actor’s voice. But we will 
give the rest in Madame de Baur’s own words —- 

* Silence him! silence him! kick him out!” the audience shouted to the 
senate ; “ down with the ambassador!” and it was with the greatest difficul: 
that Mouvel, who was playing peel of Brutus, succeeded in obtaini 

rmission from the spectators to e his reply. They consented, however, 

he answer calmed the storm; but, unfortunately, Arons had not had his say 
out, and when he recommenced in the same strain, the Romans of the Rue 
Monfetard, already excited by wine, lost all patience. The most intoxicated 
among them climbed up to the orchestra, calling out, “A la guillotine!” and 
shaking their fists the while at the unhappy Ambassador of Porsenna, who 
instantly took flight. 

Mouvel then came in front of thestageand proposed to giveashort comic piece, 
during which time the actors would be gathered together again, and the play 
concluded afterwards. The offer was accepted, but the comedy met with no 
better reception than the tragedy. At the words “master,” “ valet,” shouts 
arose,—“ There are no masters, now, there are no valets, now! Down with the 
aristocrats!” such were the cries which resounded on all sides. The disorder 
had reached its height when one of the actors coming forward, addressed the 
audience, and at last succeeded in gaining a hearing. “ Citoyens,” he said, 
“the piece which we have had the honour of playing is a very old comedy, 
in which the whole plot turns upon a young man changing clothes with his 
officieux, (the name which was then given to domestics,) it is therefore im. 
posible for us to go on. If you will wait amoment’”——“ Play Tartuffe, pla 
——. cried out some of the more erudite, “ we will wait.” The ek a | 
was obeyed; and, thanks to the ecclesiastical costume of the principal per. 
sonage, Moliére’s chef-d euvre was applauded tout rempre.” 


Our notice of Madame de Bawr’s book would scarcely be com- 
plete without an allusion to the reflections with which it is inter. 
———— which, without being at all profound, show 

elicate perception, penetration into character, graceful origi- 
nality of thought and sound morality. Our space will not allow 
us to give more than a single specimen, which we will not spoil 
by translation :— 

Une remarque que j’ai toujours eu lieu de faire, c’est que ces es que 
Yon pleure le plus long temps quand la mort les a frappées, sont celles qui 
étaient bonnes. Depuis que j’existe, j’ai vu mourir bien des gens distingués; 
la douleur de leur famille, de leurs amis, était vive; mais le temps produisait 
sur elle son effet accoutumé, méme lorsque ceux dont je parle laissaient aprés 
eux une grande célébrité. En un mot, j’aireconnu que l’on peut oublier assez 
prompt tlh d’ésprit ou homme de talent avec lequel on a vécu; 
mais qu’on n’oublie jamais celui dont mille circonstances Te vie viennent 
sans cesse nous rappeler la bonté. 


Amongst the mots which Madame de Bawr embalms among 
her souvenirs, several strike us as being old friends; but here 
are a few which we do not remember to have met with before. 
We give them in the original, for of all things a mot is the most 
untranslateable :— 


La Comtesse de D—— disait un jour a sa fille dont un excés de dévotion 
altérait la santé: Ma fille, vous étiez une ange; vous voulez devenir une 
sainte; c’est décheoir. 

La Duchesse de Lat—— disait d’une femme qui n’était pas polie: Elle est 
difficile 4 la révérence. 

Madame de Matignon, qui entrait dans un salon oi se trouvait beaucoup 
de monde, ayant apercu Madame de Balbi, s’approcha d’elle vivement, et lui 
dit tout haut: Je sors d’une maison, M. e, ot l'on vient de m’apprendre 
que vous disiez beaucoup de mal de moi. “Eh bien! sommes nous quittes?” 
répondit Madame de Balbi, sans se déconcerter le moins du monde. 

M. de Semonville était au plus haut degré ce qu’on appelle un homme 
habile. Sans cesse occupé du soin d’assurer sa fortune et sa position dans le 
monde, les révolutions se succédaient sans lui nuire, tant il mettait d’adresse 
& se conserver des appuis pour toutes les circonstances, & ménager tous les 

ns qui pouvaient le servir, et A ne faire d’autres démarches que celles qui 
Gniot lui étre utiles. M. de Talleyrand Vavait beaucoup connu, et en 
apprenant sa mort, il se mit 4 reflechir pendant quelques instans. “Je ne 
devine pas,” dit-il enfin, “ quel intérét Semonville a pu trouver 4 mourir.” 


It is not in our power to do more than allude to Madame de 
Bawr’s notices of Napoléon, Madame de Stael, the Abbé 
Délille, Madame Le Brun, Talma, Mdlle. Mars, La Place, 
Béranger, &c.; neither can we enter into any detail of her recol- 
lections of Grétry, Marchési, Cherubini, Grassini, Bellini, and 
other names well-known in the musical world. We cannot, 
however, resist quoting one of Madame de Bawr’s observations 
connected with this branch of her souvenirs, and with it will take 
our leave of her interesting little volume :— 


Peu de gens de lettres aiment la musique, tandis que la plupart des artistes 
en sont passionnés. Les premiers n’avouent cependant point qu’elle les ennuie, 
car il est & remarquer que personne n’ose dire franchement: Je n’aime pas la 
musique ; mais les baillements et parfois le sommeil les trahissent. Cela tient- 
il & ce que les concerts privent les gens de lettres d’une conversation propre 4 
faire briller l’esprit, et que les artistes préférent un délassement qui, plus que 
tout autre, donne de l’essor a eon, gy ? Jene sais, mais j'ai vu le plus 

and nombre de nos littérateurs, M. de Chateaubriand en téte, entendre avee 
indifférence les plus célébres chanteurs on cantatrices, et s’ennuyer mortelle- 
ment de la que instrumentale. Au contraire, j’ai toujours vu les artistes 
écouter avec enthousiasme toute espéce de musique, et méme plusieurs d’entre 
eux cultiver cet art. On peut citer M. Ingres, que les musiciens sont fiers 
voir jouer sa partie de violon dans un quatuor avee un talent que |’on ne 
croirait pas pouvoir étre acquis par un si grand peintre. 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS.* 


R. DORAN has made another book. He has contributed 

a new volume to that dismal kind of light literature which 

is so much heavier reading than a Blue-book or Coke upon 
Littleton. His gloomy facetiousness begins even with the title- 


* Knights and their Days. By Dr. Doran. London: Bentley. 1856. 
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e, for he calls his book Knights and their Days. When a 
man sets himself to make a book, it does not matter much what 
subject he nominally takes as the centre of his efforts—the result 
is pretty much the same, because the process by which it is 
arrived at is the same. In every case he must refer to the 
indices of some ordinary volumes of history and biography, trim 
his matter up with a few modern anecdotes, recollected or 
invented, add the graces of a playful style, and the thing is done. 
As far as Dr. Doran can be said to have had any purpose in 
writing this book, his intention seems to have been to collect 
notices and stories illustrating the life and manners of the 
chivalric ages. This is his mouthful of bread, but it is lost in 
the quantity of sack taken to wash itdown. Any odd thing that 
he couldthink of, as permitting the word “knight,” by some curious 
twist, to be remotely connected with it, appears to have been 
used as an aid to swelling the volume. Under the head of 
“The Fortunes of a Knightly Family” we have an abridgment, 
out of some biographical dictionary, of the history of the House 
of Guise. A chapter is devoted to the Stage Knights—that is, 
to a notice of characters in well-known plays bearing the title of 
knights, and to a commemoration of the actors who have sus- 

- tained the parts. This is followed by a chapter of foolish gossip 
about “‘ stage ladies,” by which is meant nothing more than 
actresses; and the link which connects them with the Doctor’s main 
subject is the important fact that some actresses have married per- 
sons either of the rank of knights or of a still higher dignity—an 

ning being thus made for a long biography of Miss Farren, 
afterwards Countess of Derby. Towards the end of the 
volume, we have a chapter on “Sham Knights,” under which 
head are treated the doings of the mock knights of Brentford, 
and the fortunes of Sir John Gallini, a dancer knighted by the 
Pope. The force of bookmaking can gono further. The volume 
contains upwards of s00 pages; and, supposing the edition 
to consist of a thousand copies, Dr. Doran, by this utterly useless 
publication, has spoiled 500,c00 pages of good clean paper—a 
reflection that should henceforth make him a wiser and a sadder 
man. 

In the more serious portions of his book, Dr. Doran’s model 
appears to have been the Comie History of England. Pro- 
bably most of our readers remember the papers which appeared 
in Punch under that head. It was thought a po joke 
to take the great characters of English history, to strip them of 
the reverence that shrouds the dead, and to laugh at them as if 
they were the clowns of a pantomime. It is part of the unfortu- 
nate mistake which in Protestant countries disjoins the Bible 
from real life, that no past is thought sacred but the Jewish past. 
It would be blasphemy to make a senseless burlesque of the wars 
of Joshua, but it is considered quite a Christian and rational 

ursuit to grin over the wars of the Crusaders or of Cromwell. 

hree hundred years after Shakspeare wrote his historical plays— 
in which, if he is not always true to fact, he never departs from the 
truth of sympathy and respect for noble and great men over whom 
the grave has closed—we travestie the annals of the Plantagenets, 
and make holiday over the sufferings of the heroes of England. 
There must be a curse for this uncovering of the nakedness of 
our fathers. It is true, and will ever be true, that if Samson is 
led forth to make sport for the Philistines, he will pull the temple 
on their heads. The framework of society rests on reverence for 
antiquity, and a country than can find a comic in its own 
history is unworthy rs Bom a history at all, and is sure speedily 
to have one that will point a moral. The Comic History of 
England was not badly written—there was no ill-feeling in it— 
it showed a sort of discrimination between good men and bad— 
and apart from the disgusting irreverence of the plan, there was not 
much to complain of in the execution. But the punishment of 
clever men who do wrong is to be imitated by fools who do 
worse. The author of the Comic History of England might 
perhaps be brought to a sense of his misdoing if he would read— 
what we cannot recommend any one else to read—Dr. Doran's 
account of Sir Guy of Warwick. We do not know much of that 
hero. Tradition has painted him as a slayer of monsters, a cru- 
sader, and a hermit. Something marvellous and grotesque is 
coupled with his name, and a simple or an affected credulity still 
shows gigantic vessels that he used, and weapons that he wore. 

e do not want such legends to be treated in a tone of unna- 
tural solemnity, but no one has a right to make funny faces over 
the memory even of the man that killed the Dun Cow. 

The whole trick of the art, such as it is, consists in wang 
familiar modern things with unfamiliar ancient things. The 
modern things with which Dr. Doran is most familiar are the 
hackneyed incidents of the English stage. His notion of fun 
and really light pleasant reading is, therefore, to illustrate the 
doings of knights by the doings of actors. When Guy is told by 
the daughter of the Earl of Warwick that she cannot love him 
until he has achieved some success of arms, Dr. Doran informs 
us that, “ if we have ever seen the prince of pantomimists, Mr. 
Payne, tear the hair of his theatrical wig in a fit of amorous 

espair, we may have some idea as to the intensity with which 
Master Guy illustrated his own desperation.” When Guy enters 
the lists of a Norman tournament, we learn that his “ good 
sword rained blows faster than ever Mr. Blanchard rained them, 
in terrific Coburg combats, upon the vulnerable crest of Mr. 
Bradley.” Is this amusing? Does any human being like to 
read it? We suspect that those who fancy they like it are 
Merely the victims of fashion. They have been accustomed to 


find such allusions in the columns of a professedly funny periodi- 
eal, and therefore think they must be funny. Not to laugh 
would show a mind incapable of appreciating the wit of Punch. 
It becomes a point of honour to catch the joke of tually 
bringing in the names of minor actors. Theodore Hook tells a 
story of his visiting a family so prepossessed with an expectation 
of his unfailing wit, that when - asked for mustard he set the 
table in a roar. We entreat persons who open Dr. Doran's book 
under a similar delusion to exert their common sense. Let them 
hold fast the great truth, that when a man, in speaking of the 
doings of eminent historical characters, introduces reminiscences 
of the suburban theatres, he is doing something even less face- 
tious than calling for mustard. It is only a want of self-confi- 
dence that could make them endure to read two pages of this 
biography of Guy of Warwick. Let them take heart—we can 
solemnly assure them that there is not a grain of wit from one 
end of the chapter to the other. 

We will not waste words on Dr. Doran, and will dismiss him 
without further notice. He has displayed a kind of industry in 
getting together the materials for his volume, and has hunted 
up a variety of anecdotes, some of which, if told by a better 
man, might have been worth reading. He is especially copious 
in stage anecdotes, and though probably those acquainted with 
theatrical history would find that what is new in them is not 
true, and what is true not new, yet a general reader might 
have taken some interest in-reading them. If Dr. Doran had 
left out all his nonsense about chivalry, and collected his stage 
anecdotes into a small shilling volume, its publication might 
have been justifiable, and its contents endurable. But the book, 
as it is, deserves to be ex das an imposition on the public; 
and it is a very bad kind of imposition, for it tries to cheat its 
readers at once out of their reverence for the heroic and their 

reception of real fun. It is melancholy to think that no pub- 
isher would have sent this book into the world unless he had 
known that there were likely to be readers for it. We are 
afraid the publisher is right, and we can do no more than give a 
warning. e do not ask the persons whose fancy this volume 
is intended to tickle, to believe that the class of literature 
to which it belongs is degrading and in wretched taste, for they 
would probably not care about either taste or morals; but we 
ask them to ascertain, once for all, and to acknowledge ever after, 
that it is inexpressibly dull. 


PILGRIMAGE TO EL MEDINA AND MECCA.* 


IEUTENANT BURTON'S present volume is the continua- 

tion of those which described his pilgrimage from Cairo 

to Medina, and which we noticed in a former number. It is 

the record of three weeks’ pilgrimage—it includes the Holy 

Week spent at Mecca, and finally | leaves our author beyond the 
reach of danger, and within the pale of civilization. 

On the gist of August, 1853, he joined the caravan from 
Medina to Mecca, at its usual place of rendezvous, and he 
started with it the following morning. He reckons its num- 
ber at 7ooo souls. There were riders of asses, camels, and 
mules variously caparisoned, crowds of the poorest class hobblin 
with staves, grandees in scarlet and gilt litters—a strange a 
motley multitude. On the 8th of September, passing through a 
land ‘‘ where nature, scalped and flayed, displays her anatomy to 
the gazer,” they arrive at El Zaribah, where the ordinary dress 
is discarded, and the pilgrim’s garb put on. Each man has his 
head shaved, and his beard and nails decorously trimmed. He 
is dressed with two scanty cloths, new, white, and striped with 
red; one of them is fastened round the loins, the other thrown 
over the shoulder, and with bare head and bare instep the 
remainder of the pilgrimage has to be performed. ‘The pilgrims 
are henceforward ordered to shout aloud, from time to time, a 
short stanza of exultation; and the oftener and the louder 
they shout, the more meritorious it is :— 

Labayk Allahumma, Labayk! 
Ya Sharika laka, Labayk! &c. 

On the 11th of September, the caravan reached Mecca. The 
Kaaba (or Cube) is a massive building of about forty feet in 
every direction, the famous black stone being built into its north- 
west corner. The crowd of devotees was so great, that it was no 
easy matter to approach this holy relic ; but Mr. Burton collected 
half-a-dozen stalwart Meccans, and by sheer strength they wedged 
their way among the crowd; and after reaching the stone, 
“despite popular indignation, testified by impatient shouts, we 
monopolized the use of it for at least ten minutes. Whilst 
kissing it, and rubbing hands and forehead upon it, I narrowly 
observed it, and came away persuaded that it is a big aerolite.” 
Mr. Burton went r Hess. all the Mohammedan ceremonies 
apparently without a qualm; and it is not for us to settle mat- 
ters between him and his conscience. The remainder of the 
Holy Week was piously Es by our author in pilgrimage to 
Arafat, in pelting the devil at Muna (this is a bag Ban ge 
ceremony), and lastly, in actually entering the ba itself. 
There was nothing particular inside, but those who enter it 
are bound in the strictest way never to tell a lie again during 
their entire lives, and, as might be expected, few Moslems 
care to submit to such a yoke. Finally, Mr. Burton left 


* Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medina and Mecca. By 
Lieut. Burton. Vol. III, London: Longmans. 1856. 
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Mecea on or about the 21st of September, and reached Jeddah 
on the following day, when he abandoned his incognito. 

The attractiveness of Lieutenant Burton’s volumes mainly con- 
sists in the original and self-confident manner in which he 
remarks upon every kind of subject, and in the way in which 
he overwhelms his reader with outlandish quotations, strange 
experiences, and pages of quaint Oriental learning. But we 
lay down his descriptions of what goes on at Mecca with a 
strange feeling, not easy to analyse aright, and unfavourable to 
our self-complacency. They remind us that earnestness of faith 
is no safeguard against credulity, and that the reverence 
paid to tradition is no guarantee of its truth. We need not 
indeed, go to Arabia to learn these homely facts, but in few 
places could they strike our minds with greater force than here, 
among the very descendants of Abraham. Thus, with regard to 
the Kaaba, certain proofs “ are adduced by the learned,” and 
accepted by the vulgar, to show that the building is sanctified 
beyond all other buildings—one of the chief of these proofs being, 
that pigeons and other birds never perch upon the house except 
to be cured of sickness, for fear of defiling the roof. The Kaaba, 
though small, can contain, it is added, any number of deyotees; and 
no one is ever hurt in it, while sick people recover their health by 
rubbing themselves against the black stone. Our author declares 
the second assertion to be an audacious falsehood, as the Kaaba is 
scarcely ever opened without some accident happening on 
account of the crush; and we may fairly presume that the others 
are little more conclusive—yet the peo Lcomssentiy believe them 
all. Again, a place called Muna is held in the highest rank 
among places of pilgrimage—one proof of its sanctity being, that 
flies never settle on the articles of food exposed for sale to the thou- 
sands of pilgrims who frequent it. Our author tells us that they 
swarm in myriads, but what matters the fact? The “learned” say 
there are none, and that is better than the testimony of the eye. 

Abundance of traditional lore, and some of it of great beauty, is 
to be found alluded to in Mr. Burton’s volumes. ‘Traditions, in- 
deed, are a raw material on which the subtle mind of the Orien- 
talist takes infinite pleasure in werking. Each scholar in his turn 
helps, half unconsciously, to pare, smooth, and patch into con- 
sistency the rude tale he has heard, which he is half disposed to 
credit, and therefore eager to make credible; until at length 
the fabric is complete, and a baseless story has assumed the form 
of poetry, is clothed in a reverent garb, and unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted by the multitude. Mr. Burton has evidently bestowed 
considerable pains on the collection of Mahometan legends, and 
his pages throw much new light on the actual state of religious 
— and belief in the countries through which his pilgrimage 

ed him. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON THE CIVIL LAW.* 


A® soon as attention began to be directed to the necessity of 

widening—we might almost say of instituting—legal edu- 
cation in England, those who were acquainted with the subject 
perceived and insisted that the Civil Law was the real study 
which was wanting to make English lawyers at home in Juris- 
prudence. The present Solicitor-General has been especially 
active in promoting this and kindred studies. And gradually 
the Universities have come to ask themselves whether they have 
no duties to fulfil in a province which has long been supposed to 
belong to them, and in which each had a Regius Professor to 
guide and assist it. Cambridge has never entirely dropped 
the study of the Civil Law, but in Oxford the office of Professor 
has long been a sinecure. The question how Civil Law is to be 
taught is, therefore, more novel at Oxford, and more warmly 
discussed. We have now before us two pamphlets on the sub- 
ject, and the position of the writers, independently of the intrinsic 
merits of the publications, makes them worthy of notice. 

Dr. Twiss was appointed Regius Professor during the course 
of the last summer. As he states in his pamphlet, his tenure 
of the chair is only temporary ; for his avocations as a prac- 
titioner in the Rockesinstionl and Admiralty Courts are too en- 
grossing to admit of his discharging the duties of a Professor, 
when it shall be settled what those duties are to be. At present 
they are optional, and the stipend is almost nominal. A propo- 
sition was recently made to give a salary of zoo/. per annum, to 

rescribe a certain amount of lectures, and to enforce residence 
or half the year. It was rejected in Convocation, mainly on the 
ground that no fit person could be found to take so small a 
salary. The object of Dr. Twiss’s pamphlet is to advocate 
this view of the matter, and perhaps it is the right one; 
yet we think that, with persons who wish to reside in a uni- 
versity at all, money is seldom the first consideration, and the 
grant might have been increased as funds fell in. The point 
has, however, been decided; and we should searcely have re- 
ferred to a pamphlet treating of what is now a past transaction, 
had it not been that Dr. Twiss puts forward two opinions—one 
by implication, and the other expressly—with which we venture 
to disagree entirely. 


* Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford on the Law 
Studies of the University. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., Regius Professor of 
Civil Law in the University of Oxford. London: Longmans. 1856. 

Ltemarks on the Legal and other Studies of the University. By Charles 
Neate, Fellow of Oriel College, and Barrister-at-Law. Oxford: Parker. 1856. 

Principles and Maxims of Jurisprudence. By John George Phillimore, 
Q.C., M.P., Reader on Constitutional Law and Legal History to the Four 
Inns of Court. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1856. 


The first—his maintenance of which is only to be gathered 
from the quotations he inserts with apparent commendation—is 
that a Professor should study and only occasionally lecture, while 
Sub-Professors should do the dirty work of catechetical instruc. 
tion. This, we think, is a mistake. Let us take the particular 
instance of the Civil Law. There would perhaps, if attention were 
paid to it, be about sixty students a year in this branch of study, 
Of these, half perhaps would really take it up; and it would entirely 
depend on the mode in which these thirty were instructed, how 
much Oxford would contribute to English jurisprudence. As 
there are two examinations in the year, the class would not 
contain above fifteen ; and for a long time it would not, in all proba- 
bility, contain so many. This is a manageable number, and these 
students could, we feel certain, be really taught by no other 
means than that of catechetical instruction, personal communi- 
cation, and a system of answers and essays done on paper. It 
is in the conduct of such a class that the ability of a Professor is 
shown, his guidance required, and his learning turned to real 
account—not in the mere delivery of public lectures. With more 
than half the year to himself, he never could want opportunities of 
study. Public lectures are of great use, for they serve to give 
general directions in the study of the subject to which they 
refer, although we do not believe that one hearer in ten keeps his 
attention fixed during a third of the lecture. But it is in cate- 
chetical instruction that one teacher really shows himself 
superior to another, that he quickens interest, that he raises 
aspirations after knowledge, that he brings out the power of the 
pupil by the flash of sympathy. It is for this reason that we 
think the compulsory residence of Professors is the first step to 
their efficiency. And if the two ranks should be created with 
distinct duties, which we think unadvisable, we confess we would 
rather see the Sub-Professor in his public chair delivering 
inaugural addresses, general instructions, and elaborate ora- 
tions, and have the real Professor in the private lecture-room. 

The second point to which we wish to call attention in 
Dr. Twiss’s pamphlet, is a recommendation to the University to 
wait till the Crown further endows the Regius Professorship. 
This is like waiting till the sky falls to catch larks. It would be 
little less than madness for a Minister to propose a grant of 5col. 
a year out of the public money (for that is what it really comes 
to) in order to help a University, whose endowments are already 
gigantic, to pay a teacher who is admitted to be a necessary 
part of the educational body. The Act permits the Commission 
to apply the surplus revenues of colleges to increasing, when 
necessary, the stipends of Professors. When the statements of 
the incomes of some of these magnificent foundations come to be 
laid before the House of Commons, can it be supposed that 
public money will be voted in aid of a Regius Professorsl:ip ? It 
is entirely for the Commissioners to decide what salary they will 
attach to this office, as to all others of a similar kind. 

Mr. Neate writes in a very different strain, and for a very 
different object. He has given us a pamphlet original in 
matter, telling and pointed in style, and displaying an unques- 
tionable ability which would make readers pause over his 
opinions who were not aware that he speaks as resident Fellow of 
a College, and recent Examiner in the Law Schools. His proposi- 
tions are mainly two—that the Oxford Faculty of Law is useless 
and unmeaning, and that there ought to be no professorship of 
civil law at all. We concur in the ‘first, for we think it buts 
corollary to the recognised expediency of abolishing the present 
Ecclesiastical Courts. There is really,as Mr. Neate remarks, no 
peculiar connexion between the civil law and the English law 
administered in these courts, nor are their advocates distin- 
guished for areal knowledge of the civil law, or for abundant 
contributions to the literature of jurisprudence. These tribunals 
will soon be thrown open to the whole bar, while the proposed 
measures for legal education will make a knowledge of civil 
law and jurisprudence compulsory on all the higher class 
of students; and then the Oxford Law degree, or, what 
would be better, the Oxford B.A. degree, coupled with a 
certificate of having passed an examination in law _ at 
Oxford, will have its proper weight and value, as enabling 
the Council of Legal Education to dispense with part of the 
prescribed course of study in London. We think that 
Oxford is, of all places in the kingdom, the place where Civil 
Law may be studied to the greatest advantage; and we therefore 
dissent altogether from Mr. Neate’s proposition that the Pro- 
fessorship should be abolished. The key to the historical study 
of the Civil Law is to be found in the works of Aristotle and the 
later Greek philosophers, especially the Stoics; and the questions 
that lie at the bottom of jurisprudence, such as the existence 0 
a law of nature, or the relation between persons and things, 

belong equally to the region of moral philosophy. At Oxford, 
the student of Civil Law is almost invariably familiar with 
Aristotle, and with a portion of moral philosophy sufficiently 
extensive to make him at home in the rudiments of jurispru- 
dence. The Professor of Civil Law would find more labourers 
in a kindred field to help and stimulate at Oxford than anywhere 
else. Mr. Neate, indeed, sees this; but then he objects alto- 
gether to this portion of the studies of the University, am 
boldly proposes that the study of Aristotle and of Plato shall be 
discontinued. Verbal scholarship and modern history are the 
only studies he would wish to see pushed and encouraged. 
This is carrying us back a quarter of a century. In the present 
state of Theology and of Law, to ask Oxford to throw away the 
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great advantage of having a moral to balance and complete a 
theological training, and to retire from all endeavour to aid in 
systematizing and simplifying Law, is a curious instance of what 
a clever man can seriously co 

While Dr. Twiss and Mr. Neate are debating the question of 
the Professorship, Mr. Phillimore has produced a book which 
any Professor would be glad to avail himself of. The scantiness 
of the English literature of the Civil Law is one of the chief 
obstacles to the general study of the Roman system. The 
work before us is a very valuable contribution to that 
study —its plan is excellent—and the learning displayed is 

t enough to give it more than an English reputation. 
e work consists of a selection of maxims, to each of which 
is annexed a commentary—a method of arrangement sug- 

ted, as we are informed in the preface, by D’Aguesseau, and 
which has been adopted with so much success b . Broom in 
his valuable treatise on the maxims of the English law. It is 
very Se to the Civil Law by Mr. Phillimore, and 
becomes in his hands the vehicle of much valuable and interesting 
information. 

The volume is enriched by constant reference to the English 
law, and this is done in a manner which shows not only extensive 
reading, but a great insight into the differences that separate the 
two systems. Unfortunately, Mr. Phillimore feels very strongly 
how technical and barbarous our legal rules are, or were, by the 
side of the principles of Roman law. What he feels strongly he 
says strongly, and the consequence is, that much of this book 
reads like a pamphlet thrown off in the heat and indignation of 
a moment, rather than a grave work deliberately written for the 
students of a difficult subject. This will impair its value as an 
educational treatise, and the good effected by this volume will be 
wrought much more by the general light it throws on jurispru- 
dence than by the ludicrous aspect in which, sometimes with 
perfect justice, the English law is exhibited. Temporary 
curiosity is gratified, and temporary amusement produced b 
reading such fierce expressions as the following, but little ulti- 
mate advantage ensues from the perusal :— 

These words were not the gabble of Bushmen, huddled together in a craal, 
or dancing round a stake, but of judges and lawyers dealing gravely with 
human affairs... .. 

Tn what cavern of banditti, in what country smarting under the yoke of an 
Eastern despot, was such an abomination sanctioned? It was in an English 


Court of Justice... .. 

By a delay which Shakspeare never imagined—one which would have added 
terror to the scenes described by Dante—Lord Eldon actually made the very 
word “ equity,” in every other country a word of grace and healing, a word in 
which almost every idea of torture, vexation, and absurdity was abridged 
to the English nation. . . . . 

The decisicn (in the Bridgewater case), so humiliating to the whole English 
bar, and fraught with so much publie danger, in favour of a bequest so 
— marked with the gross and inherent vulgarity of the Saxon race—was 


A certain moderation and gravity of language befits a work 
on sugenionse, and such expressions as these are out of place 
here. Butin their proper place—that of a legal pamphlet—they 
might be appropriate; and throughout the Sook are scattered 
hints on the existing law of England which are new and just. 
It is a much more entertaining volume than any one would 
page ; though, perhaps, if ithad been less so, it 
would have been of more permanent value. Sometimes, though 
not often, we have a fault to find with the philosophical portion 
of the work. For instance, in a preliminary dissertation, Mr. 

more enters on the controversy as to the existence of a law 
of nature, and warmly maintains ihe affirmative side. As an 
example, he tells us that both in England and in Holland the 
penalty of death was once attached to the offence of breaking 
down a dam, and that in Holland to affix this penalty was ac- 
er to the law of nature—but in England it was contrary to 
it e should have thought that no instance could have been 
selected where the distinction that ought to have existed between 
the legislation of two countries might be more! clearly attri- 
buted to manifest considerations of expediency. Throughout all 
remarks on the subject, Mr. Phillimore does not appear to 
us to apprehend the point really at issue. Even, however, if he 
does not, we do not wish to dwell on the omission ; for it is not the 
aperections, but the merits, of such a book that we have to con- 
sider. It is not often that an English lawyer is able and willing 
to write an original treatise on the Civil Law; and we are 
grateful to Mr. Phillimore for what he has given us. 
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DECLARATION OF BONUS. 
OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
London, January, 1856, 

e on the system of Participation in 
December, 1841, that a Second Septennial Bonus has been declared q- —y-; the 
surplus realized on that account. Such Bonus attaches to all policies, sub- 
sequently to 1841 for the whole term of life, on the participating scale of premium,— 
which were subsisting up to the close of the 31st day of December, 1855, and on w! 
three or more annual Premiums had then been paid. 


The following Table shows the amount of Reverstonary Bonvs added to British 
Policies of fourteen years’ standing, for the sum of £1000 each. 


! 

Per Cent. | Per Cent. 

| | | Addition tn a. 

on the Sum jum 

£ £ 

$0 102 12 214 1°53 593 
35 106 15 231 158 543 

113 121 234 167 50° 

5 121 249 178 62 
50 135 140 275 1:96 43-0 
65 149 154 303 216 399 
60 166 174 340 243 372 


Equivalent Reductions have been made in the Annual Premiums payable by those 
persons who preferred that form of bonus. 

The future divisions of Profit will take place every Five Years. 

Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on the same life. 

With a liberal participation in Profits, and other ne of modern 
this Corporation affords to the Assured the tee of an Office safely 
under Royal Charter and special Acts of Par it, and tested by the experience of 
nearly a Century and a half. 

There is but one older Life Office in existence. 

Fire and Marine Assurances are granted on liberal terms. 

Tables of premiums and other particulars may be obtained at the Chief Office of the 
Corporation, in the Royal Exchange, London, at the Branch Office, No. 29, Pall Mall, 
or from the Agents appointed in the a Towns in the United Kingdom. 

JOHN A. HIGHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrp’s Patent.)—An 
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R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a., to 10 p.m, (for 
mtlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
in Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures delivered daily at 12, 
2, and 4, in the morning, and } past 7 in the evening, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., F.E.S, 
and at 4 past 8 by Dr. Kany. Admission, One Shilling, 


DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth. 
HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES classified 
and arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex ion of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Composition. By P.M. Roce, M.D., ERS. Tho Fourth Edition, enlarged and 


improved. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Gregy, and Lonemans, 


In 8vo, with many Illustrations, Vol, I, 28s.; Vol. LI. 30s, a 
GYPT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY; an Historical 
Investigation, in Five Books. By C. C, J. Buysgey, D.D., D.C.L. Translated by 
C, H, Corrrent, Esq., M.A, 
Also, by Chevalier Bunsen, in 7 vols, 8vo, price £5 5s, 


CHRISTIANITY AND MANKIND, their Beginnings and 
— being a New Edition, remodelled and extended, of “ Hippolytus and his 


London: Lonemay, Brows, Green, and Loncmans. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MR. GILBART’S PRACTICAL WORKS ON BANKING, 
Just published, in Two Volumes, 12mo, with Portrait, price 16s, 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. By James W. 
Gipart, F.R.S., General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 

Sixth Edition, revised throughout and e' 5 
“It is a complete Manual of Banking, and a useful book of reference upon all subjects 
connected with the circulation and currency, No technical term is left unexplained— 
no practical detail appears to be omitted ; and it should be read by every shareholder 
of a bank, every depositor, and above all by every one interested or taking part in the 
discussion which appears inevitable as to the position and action of the Bank of Eng- 

land,”"—Daily News, 
By the same Author, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING: With Ten Minutes’ Advice 
about Keeping a Banker. Second Edition, revised. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemwans, 


COMPLETION OF LIEUT. BURTON’S NARRATIVE OF HIS PILGRIMAGE 
TO MEDINAH AND MECCAH. 


In 8vo, with Plan, Woodcuts, and Six coloured Plates, 15s. 
ERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO EL- 
MEDINAH AND MECCAH, Vol. III. comprising MECCAH, By Ricuagp 
F. Burton, Lieutenant Bomba: Army. 

“tis probable that Lieut. Burton’s narrative will for some time remain the most 
recent, as it is a most minute and satisfactory, account of the cities of Medina and 
Mecca, and of the preat Moslem pilgrimages, . . . . The personal narrative is one of 
the most remarkable books of travel of recent times, Apart from the aecount of the 
sacred cities about which so little that is trustworthy has before been published, the 
notices of the Arab races, their ethnology, their language, their habits and customs, 
are full of interest and value.”—Literary Gazette, 


*,* Vols I. and If. EL-MISR and EL-MEDINAH, price 28s., 
may still be had. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
NEW VOLUME OF DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY, 
Now ready, Vol. IT. in 8vo, with Woodeuts, price 28s, . 
TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, in Theory and_ Practice. 
By A. Dz La Rive, late Professor in the Aeademy ef Geneva, Vol. I. price 
18s, may still be had. 

“Tt is emphatically a treatise, containing both the theoretical and practical aspects 
of the science; and is so clearly written that even the may make it his introduc- 
tion to electricity, while the most accomplished will find it an invaluable 
summary.”’—Leader, 

“This will be a standard work on electricity when completed. . . . To all who desire 
to have an acquaintance with the recent ideas and experiments of electrieians, 
with the theory and practice of electricity generally, this is one of the most 
as well as most recent sources which they can consult.”— Builder. 

London: LonemAy, Brown, Green, and Loxomans, 
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MYSTERY. 
{In a few days. 


THE FALL OF KARS. 
The Fifth Thousand of 
Lt. SANDWITH’S JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE AND 
DEFENCE OF KARS, (Is Now Pg 
Jounx Munnay, Albemarle-strect. 
In demy 8vo, price One Shilling. 
GREAT ARCTIC 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, Three Volumes, 8vo, price £2 2s, 
HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A _ History. 
By Joun Lorurop Morttry. 
“It is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate meen ism; written in a 
liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply interesting.” —At me 
“ His * —— is a work of which any country might be —e Press, 
“Mr, Motley has searched the whole rangejot historical locuments necessary to the 
composition of his work.”—Leader. 
London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand ; 
Carman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
Just published, price 6s,, 12mo, cloth, 
GERMAN READING BOOK, with questions bearing on the 
subjects calculated to promote fluency "ot conversation and the s' ly acquire- 
jneént of a practical knowledge of the Language. By G, SouninG, Teacher of German 


in the Charterhouse and Ordnance Schools, and Assistant German Master in the R.M, 
Academy, Woolwich. 
and NorGarte, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Now ready, Imperial 16mo, Second Edition, enlarged, price 5s, 


| gene WEEK. A Collection of Poetical Pieces on Subjects 


suited to this Holy Season, 
London: Beit and Danpy, 186, Fleet-strect. 
Just published, in Svo, price ds. 
VS.E ETONENSES SIVE CARMINVM ETON. CONDI- 
'ORVM DELECTVS. Series Nova. Vol.I. Fascicvlvs Edidit Rrcanpvs 
Oxxs, S.T.P., Coll. Regal Apvd Cantabrigienses Prepositvs. 
Etonw: Apvd E, P, Cantabrigie: Apvd Derauron, ct Soc. ; 
Londini: Apvd Bett et Davpy. 
Now publishing, in Ten Monthly Volumes of 540 pages, Feap, 8vo size, price 68, each, 
HE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE; the Text 
completely Revised, with Notes and various » by SAMUEL WELLER 
Soyer, F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and a Critical Sssay on each Play, by 
Warkiss Luoyp, M.R.S.L. 

‘This edition was originally announced by the late Mr. ony H it is printed at 
the Chiswick Press, in the same size and style as the Aldine Poets, issued by him, and 
will be found worthy to rank with his most tasteful productions. 

The first volume contains a Portrait of Shakspeare; and each title-page is illus- 
ae i a Vignette, drawn by Stothard and engraved by Thompson, not before 
publishe 


ALSO, A LARGE PAPER EDITION, in Ten Volumes, uniform 
with Mr. Pic oe 's crown 8vo Classics, price £4 10s, 


mt of our immortal 
London: and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, familiarly « explained. 
A Book for Old and Young. By Jonn Truss, S.A., 
Book of Facts.’ Contents: Marvels of the Heavens—The | 
Interior—The Sea and Atmosphere—Sight and Sound—Geogra hical 
Phenomena of Life and Death—The Animal Kingdom—Curious Trees and Plants— 
Natural Magie—Domestic Manners—The ae and Customs—Church, and 
State, and Parliament—Nationalities and Dignities—Science, the Arts, and Manutfae- 
tures—Money Matters—Art-Terms—Language and Books. 
By the same Author, Third Thousand, 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly Fifty Years’ Per- 
sonal Recollections, With a Portrait. 800 "closely printed pages, 14s, 
Davip Fleet-street. 
THE HERTFORDSHIRE INCUMBENT, 
On Saturday next, in One Volume, Post 8vo. 
( BRERAL MANSTEIN’S MEMOIRS of RUSSIA, Historical, 
Political, and Military, from the Year 1727 to 1744: A period comprisin many 
Remarkable Events, including the first Conquest of the Crimea and Finland ~ the 
Russian Arms. First edited in 1770 by Davin Hume; and now re-edited, carefully 
compared with the original French, and briefly iliustrated with Notes, by a 
“ INCUMBENT.” 
London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 
MR. MACAULAY’S WORKS, 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James LI, By the Right Hon, Tuomas Basryaton Macavuuay. Vols. ILL and 


IV., 8vo, 36s, 
*,* Vols, 1. and IL, Eleventh Edition, price 32s. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
3 vols, Svo, 36s, 
In One Volume, with Portrai Square crown 8vo, 21s, 
In Volumes for ‘the Pocket...... ..3 vols. feap. 8vo, 21s, 
‘The People’s Edition ...... vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 


ee OF ANCIENT ROME. 


whiel he will oe honourably remembered—one which must hereafter be con- 


sulted by every si 


With “ Ivry’’ The Armada” .. 4s, 6d, 
SPEECHES, corrected by 8vo, 12s, 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 1832 ......... 16mo, 1s. 


London: Loneman, B Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
Now ‘complete in Ten V ‘olumes, 8vo, price £5 5s. cloth, 


ISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS. New 


Edition, revised and corrected by the Rey. Craries Page Epxy, M.A., Fellow 


of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Each Volume, price 10s. 6d., may be steely as follows :— 
1. Life, by Bishop Heber, with Indexes, Jong 10s, 64, 
2. Life of Christ, 10s. 
3. Holy Living and Holy Dying, 10s. 6d. 
4. Course of Sermons, 10s, 6d. 
5. Episcopacy Asserted, and other Works on Church Discipline, 10s, 6d. 
6. Real Presence, Dissuasive from Popery, &c., 10s, 6d, 
7. Unum Necessarium, Golden Grove, &c., 10s, ” 6d. 
8. Worthy Communicant, Sermons, &e., 108, 6d. 
9 & 10. Ductor Dubitantium, 2 vols,, 10s. 6d. each. 
London: Longman and Co.; F. and J. ain; T. Hamilto: 
Simpkin and Co.; Capes and Son; J. Bain Washbourae; i 
kers h; J. Van Voorst ; Senden; Sothe: and Co 


revised, Feap, 8vo, 10s, 


Bohn ; and Bus 
Oxford : > and J. Parker. ton and Co; Macmil 


NEW WORKS. 


1. 


NEU. R, V 
ROMA, TBE, WANDERING, SOUL 4 
20 Etchings by the Author, J%s. 64 On next, 
2. 


RS. JAMESON’S @ OMMONPLACE 3BOOK OF 


MEMORIES, AND -FANCIES, ; Illustrations, 
8vo, 18s, 
3. 
YRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 


Festival, Trancletest by Second Edition. Feap, 


Svo, 5s. 


4, 


rPHE STATE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By the Rev. W. 


Harwuss, M.A, Reprinted from the “ Edinburgh Review.” Feap, 8vo, 1s, 6d, 
5. 


his Son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. Warrer, B.D, Vols, I. and IL, 


ges from the LETTERS of ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
Post 8vo, 21s, 


ORTION OF THE JOURNAL KEPT BY THOMAS 
KES, Esq., from 1831 to 1847, Vols, I, and II., Post 8vo, Portrait, 21s, 


7. 


RS. DUBERLY’S JOURNAL of the RUSSIAN WAR, from from 
Departure of the English Army to the Reduction of Sebastopol. 
ie Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


Rs its RISE and PROGRESS, TRAGEDIES and REVO. 


LUTIONS, By the Rev. T, Munwgz, M.A, Post 8yo, 10s, 


HISTORICAL TREASURY: Introduce 
and a separate History of every Nation, New Edition, 


10. 


DE’S DICT 


il, 


HE FOOD OF 
British By, Dopp, Author of 


HE CORRELATION OF PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. 
Grove, M.A., Q.C., F.R.S. Third Edi tion, revised, 8v0, 


13, 


Re FAIRBAIRN’S USEFUL INFORMATION FOR 
INEERS, Royal 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 15s, 


MEF’S ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO- METALLURGY. Third 
Edition, corrected and enlarged; with Electrotypes and Woodcuts, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


UIDE TO GEOLOGY. By Jonn PHILLIPS, M.A., F.RBS. 
Fourth Edition; with Four Plates. Feap, 8vo, 5s 


16, 


UDUBON the NATURALIST in the NEW WORLD. By 
Mrs, Horace Jony. Feap, 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


ie IRY INTO SPECULATIVE AND EXP 
SCIENCE, with reference to Prof, Ferrier’s Publications, and to 
By Dr. A. Vera. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


18. 


AMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols. feap. 
8vo, with Portrait and 7 Vignettes, price 14s,; or complete in 1 Vol. square 
crown 8vo, 10s, 6d.; morocco, 21s, 


19, 
THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 
M*: MACAULAY’S ESSAY on Croker’s Edition of Boswell's 


“Life of Johnson ;” with Mrs, Piazzi’s “ Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson.” 
6d. cloth; or in 2 Parts, 1s, each, [On the 31st inst. 


Noss ON BOOKS: A Quarterly Analysis of Works ts published 
by Messrs. Lonamay and Co, No, iV. ebruary, 1856. Feap. 4to, 


London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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